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Schools. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr, 

I VYN MAWR COLLEGE, 10 MILES 
b from Philadelphia—A College for Women.—The 
Program, stating the graduate and under graduate 
courses of study for the academic year, will be sent 
on application, 








PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. i 
ISS BALDWIN’S DAY, BOARD- 
ny ing, and College, Pre aaahery Sehoct for Girls 
. ber 29. ‘or circular address 
 etaeaiiaa ie Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN 








PENNSYLVANIA, North Wales. 

ORTH WALES ACADEMY AND 
School of Business.—Twenty-second year Sept. 

d. Board and tuition, $240. Graduates, elther sex, 

eater Freshman best colleges. Smith or Wellesley Col 

lege graduate assistants. 8. U. BRuNNER. P.O. Box 41. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown. 
“RANKLIN SCHOOL, A CHARTERED 
1 institution for Boys and Young Men, offers ad- 
vanced preparation for the best Colleges and Schools 
of Science, and extended courses in History, English 

Literature, French, German, Drawing, Elocution, and 

Vocal Music. An excellent system of physical culture 

(founded on Delsarte). Fine building and extensive 

grounds. Circulars and full information sent on ap- 

plication. GrorGe A. Perry, A.M., Head Master. 

: "PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1336 Spring Garden St. 
WE PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM 
AND SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART.—Thorough 

instruction in Drawing, Painting, Modelling, and tn 

dustrial Design. Special Depertasents ~ Ls eee De- 
4 *hemistry, and Dyeing. Opens October 1. 

age, Oe ” 4 L. W. MILLER, Principal. 

T. C. SearcH, Chairman Committee on Instruct on. 





on PENNSYLVANIA, Phila ielphia, Germantown, 
104 West Chelten Avenue. : 

| ARS. HEADS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
LVL reopensSept. 22,1891, 
~ PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 

AJRS. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 
L English, French, and German Boarding School 
“cr young ladies reopens Sept. 28, 1891. 

Students prepared for college. Ample grounds for 

tdoor exercise. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
\ TSS ANABLE'S BOARDING AND 
i 


Day Schoo! for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 28. 











TICA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


—A Training-School for Music-Teachers, Utica, | 


¥.. Y: Louis LOMBARD, Director. 


>) PHE NEW YORK LAW SCHOOL, 120 





Broadway, New York City, opens Oct. 1, 1891. | 
Two years’ course, leading to degree of LL.B. Tuition | 


fee, $100. ‘* Dwight Method ” of instruction. For cata- 
logues, ete., address GrkORGE CHASE, Dean. 


HE BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. | 


—The Leading School of Expression in America, | 


First to teach the System of Delsarte. Send for cata 
logue to —- Moses Travg B«own, M. A.. Boston, Masa. 





Common Words Difficult To Spell. 
A practical spelling-book, with dictation exercises, 
containing only common words which experience has 
shown are likely to be misspelled. Thoroughly endors 
ed by oe oe ee | ae 
les stpaid, cta. Ames H, PENNIMAN, 
ee ee 2316 St. Albans Pi., Philada., Pa. 








—— — a Tt 


Teachers, etc. An Opportunity for Profes- 


|JJANTED—BY LADY EXPERI. sional Growth 

enced tn college preparatory work, position as 
visiting teacher in New York city school to teach Is afforded to progressive teachers r part 
mathematics, higher English. Would take private cand private schools within a radius of fifty 
pup.ls. Highest credentials. Address Coumig, care pies from New Y City, t ~A RDAY 
bead sian CLASSES of the New York ¢ get 

Ira ving of Teachers, 0 I \ ity Pa 2 

4 GRADUATE SMITH COLLEGE Wattree L. Heavey 

- desires one or two pupils to prepare for any wo Acting President, 


men’s college orseminary. Address Comranton, Nafion 
office, 


eS ee ; UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS. 
HARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har Ay 
s vane. 68 Chestnut Strest, Boston. 


Applications for the Assistant Professorship of Bi 
Ology are invited. For particulars address 
Fr. W. Bats, Chairman of Cx ti tee 





W. H. LOWDERMILK~-@, CO), 


“hoo TENCIES call 

School Agencies. 1424 and 1426 F Sip, BW. 

7 %é SCHOOL AND COLLEGE RBU-| WASHINGTOW EES, ~ Z| 

trot REAU, Elmhurst (Chicago), m, recommends Pub ishers and Dealers pee fms aleve Sf | 
rofessors, Specialists, and Teachers for ail depart . " yy wwe. Ly 

ments of instruction. Nocharge to colleges an Jechools. Sta naar d, ¢ Agzée, age AWK 

Best service guaranteed, Correspondence soticited. ba ‘ ‘ 
Address C. J. A BERT, Manager, oats. re 

Elmhurst, Il. . 


7 We make @ spectaity ¢@ GOV SRNMEN COU BLIC A 
any opew 


TIONS, and can gener@lp-euy tet on 
short notice, i 

ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers, Ldbrartes bought fer 
utors, Governesses, etc., to Colleges, Schools, and 
Families. Apply to 


Jd MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 


Mrs. M. J. Youre Fuiros. 
23 Union Square,New York. 2 peeve 
— 6 HANCOCK 


HE FISK TEACHERS AGENCIES, | ovrines esha ee ee woke: 





ANT vy J eEre 
7 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass., 6 Clinton Place, ine L. Anror®, Providence RL I Price 6} i 
N. Y., 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill., and 120% South CECILIAN SERIFS OF SIUDY AND S°NG) Row 
Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 100page Agency IV. for mixed volces, Ry J aw Wo Torre Price 
EVERETT ©. Fisk & Co. 


anual free. Si centa 

: THR TEACHERS’ HANDROOK OF SLOYD. Prtew 
~ . . . . - . - . ~, . . #1 0. 

HE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS  ¥LEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY 


Aqpnes supplies all grades of Teachers and Educa SY cents 
tors. 


acation near the centre of population of the 
HEIMBURG’S NOVELS. 


Ry S. P. Means Thee 


U.8. Apply to Rveeies, Manager, 





Cc. B. 
Room C, Palace Hotel Bullding, Cincinnati, O. 


wo wo | Th RA 
| AMERICAN AND FOREIGN Professors, | . vaidwe Coa an saat 
tutors, governesses, teachers, etc., supplied t Col Mis nadg? a eal 1 wo De at ~e Se ace 
leges, schools, and families. MIRiam CoYRIERR, The Majors Daughter. A Siater’s Lowe ‘ 
150 Sth Av., cor. Wth St.. N. ¥. Locte’s Mistake. Cbristmas Stories 
— . Magdalen’s Fortunes, the Pastor's Daughter 
CHERMERHORN’S TEACHER S' In tu Med paper era, °S cts, cack, 
Agency. Oldest and best known tn U. 8. For sale Py all? : 
Established 1855. 3 East 14th 8t., N.Y. 


Bane wiaenccemciienctiall WoRTHINGTON Co., 747 B'way, N.Y. 
} ~ Y y 7 a) ‘ és p 
MICHIGAN MINING SCHOOL. Carbolate of Tar Inhalant 

A State School of Mining Engineering, located tn the : . ’ : d I e 
heart of the Lake Superior mining region, siving prac Catarrh, Deafness, Rronchitie, Consumption. acth 
tical instruction in Drawing, Blue printing, Mech * macur d at home. New pamphlet and } ill particu 
| Mechanism, Properties of Materials, Graphical Statics, Address, naming this paper, 
|} Mechanical and tlectrical Engineering, Shop practice, 

DR. M. W. CASE, 


Analytical and lechnical Chemistry, Assaying, Ore 
809 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 






lars free 


Dressing, Metallursy, Plane, Railroad, and Mine Sur 
veying, Hydraulics, Mining, Mineralogy, Petr: eTaphy, 
General, Economic, and Field Geology, ete. Has Sum 

| mer Schools in Surveving, Shop-practice, and Field 

| Geolozy. Laboratories, Shopa, and Stamp Mill well 

| equipped. Tuition free. For Catalogues apply to the 

| Director, Hoveutos, Mica. 

i ‘ 





[ IARE AND STANDARD SECOND- 
\ hand books. Books purchased for cash Cata 
logues issued. BE, W. Jonson, 1:36 Bway, N. Y. City, 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 740 Broadway, X. Y. 


Can completely fill at the Jowest rates all orders for School and 


published, and promptly forward same in a sin 


Mi =e 1] . ” _ RB 7 1 
NLISCeLANCOUS HDOOKS wherever 


; ' 
gle shipment 


a on | rae . ’ . ’ 
Catalogues of and estimates for 


School and Library Books on application. 


) og FIRST_MORTGAGE LOANS| 
, ee eee 


Principal and Interest guaranteed. Loans 

made on productive real estate yearly increas 

@ ing in Vaiue on a conservative basis, and only 

after personal examination by us. Interest pay 

able in New York Exchange. We invite corre 
spondence. Very highest references. 


Puget Sound Loan, Trust, and Banking 
Company 
(Paid-up cap‘tal 8125.00), 
NEW WHATCOM, WASBH. 


There are lots of good fielis for investments, Dut 


BEAUTIFUL BOISE 


IS THE BEST ON EARTH. 


The capital and metropolis of a young State of won- | 


derful resources. 

Judicious investments will realize from 25 to 10 per 
cent. perannum. Some have cleared 500 percent. in 
the past year. 

For particulars address 

THE COLORADO INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Boise City, Idaho. 





Z 7DINBURGH REVIEW.—ORIGINAL 
« Fdition. $4.00 per year. LeoNarp Scort Pus. 
Co., 231 Broadway, New York. 





HEALTH AND VIGOR FOR BRAIN AND NERVES. 


a ied o 7 

Crosby’s Vitalized PI . 
aliz 1osphites, 
| From the vital principles of the ox brain and wheat germ, is the original and 
only preparation of the Hypophosphites trom animal and vegetable tissue, 
conceded by scientists the most powerful rest rer of the vital forces. Espec ally 
recommended for Brain Exhaustion, Impaired Vitality, and all forms of Mental 
and Nervous Disease. Invaluable in 
Consumption, 


Bronchitis, and as a Preventive of 


Pamphiet with testimonials free. For sale by druggists, 
Sent by mati (1) from 56 West 25.b St, N. Y, 

There are nimerous imitatio is and substitutes, e 0. 
None genuine without this signature printed on the label (& 





“The Library of American Literature #33 


it will pay you to find out by writing to C. L. WEBSTER & CO., 67 Fifth Ave., New York. Ii 


= 











FOTN Sw <P> Retake 
yee ¢t4 pirat Eee 
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MacMILLAN & Co.s New Books. 





Just Published, with 300 Illustrations, 8vo, $4.00. 


SCHLIEMANN’S EXCAVATIONS. 


An Archeological and Historical Study. By Dr. C. SCHUCHHARDT, director of the Kestner 
Museum, in Hanover. Translated from the German by Eugene Sellers, With an appendix on 
the recent discoveries at Hissarlik by Dr, Schliemann and Dr. Dérpfeld, and an introduction 
by Walter Leaf, Litt.D. Withillustrations. 8vo, $4.00, 


‘Dr. Schuchhardt’s pages, together with his appendix describing last season’s work at Hissarlik, now 
give a full and final history.”—From the Introduction, 


ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH 


IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
By W..C. SYDNEY. 2vols. 12mo. Cloth. gilt top, $5.00, 


“Mr. Sydney has succeeded in picturing the men and women, costumes and pastimes, coffee-houses and 
clubs, vices, follies, and superstitions of the past century in a highly graphic and realistic manner. . .. A 
useful and delightful book.” —Daily Telegraph. 


An Edition de Luxe with manu new Plates. 8vo, $6.00. 


THE MAKERS OF FLORENCE. 


DANTE, GIOTTO, SAVONAROLA, AND THEIR CITY. 
By MRS, OLIPHANT, author of ‘Makers of Venice,’ * Royal Edinburgh,’ etc. With portraits, 
fifty illustrations, and many page plates reproduced from pictures from Fiorentiue artists. 8vo 
bound in buckram, gilt top, $6.00, 


Now Ready. Vol. IV. of the Reissue of 


The Cambridge Shakespeare. 


Edited by W. ALDIS WRIGHT. Complete in nine 


. > 2 - ° 
volumes, Published quarterly, Vol. 1V. 8vo, With bibliographical and explanatory notes by 


98.09, - isiaseitiiitinaaciee CHARLES G. CRUMP. Complete in six volumes, 
** No more competent editor cou ound than Mr. . 
Aldis Wright, and there is no edition of Shakespeare Published monthly. Vols. I. and II, Cloth 
in which his ripe scholarship could be more profitably gilt, $1.25 each. 
exercised.”-——1tmes. *,* Also a limited larger-paper edition, 8vo, 
price $4.50 each. 


Now Ready. Vole q, , = IT. 8vo, cloth, gilt, 


Landor’s Imaginary Conversa- 
tions. 





New and Cheaper Edition. 12mo, $2.25, 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


By the Rev, W. J. LOFTrg, author of *‘ Windsor Castile,’ ete. With illustrations, 12mo,.cloth, $2.25, 


SCHOPENHAUER’S ESSAYS. 


Selected and edited by T. BAILEY SAUNDERS, M.A. 6 volumes in box. $4.50, or 90 cents each, 


THe WispoM OF LIFE. | RELIGION: A Dialogue. 
COUNSELS AND MAXIMS THE AR? OF LITERATURE. 
STUDIES IN PESSIMISM. 


** Schopenhauer, as seen through the medium of Mr. Saunders’s translation, might easily become a widely 
read and popular preacher among us.”—Cambridge Review, 


BROWNING’S MESSAGE TO HIS TIME. 
HIS RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, AND SCIENCE. 
By EDWARD BERDOE, New and enlarged edition, with portrait. 16mo, 90 cents. 


NEW NOVELS. Uniformly bound, $1.00 each. 
By the author of ‘Mademoiselle Ive.’ Ready Oct. 10, 


CECILIA DE NOEL. 


By LANOE FALCONER, author of * Mademoiselle Ixe.’ 12mo, cloth extra, $1.00, 


NOW READY: 
TIM: A Story of School Life. 


The Witch of Prague. Life’s Handicap. 

A Fantastic Tale. By F. MAaRIon CRAWFORD, | By RupYARD KIPLING, author of ‘Plain Tales 
author of **Saracinesca,”’ **Khaled,’’ &c. With from the Hills,’ “lhe Light That Failed.’ 
numerous illustrations by W. J. Hennessy. New Edition. 12mu, $1.00, 
1l2mo, $1.00, 


Mrs. Moleaworth’s New Book for the Young. 


NURSE HEATHERDALE’S STORY. ; 


By Mrs. MOLESWORTH, author of ‘Carrots,’ ‘Children of the Castle,’ etc. With illustrations by 
L. Leslie Brooks, 16mo, $1.25, 








The History of Human Marriage. 


By EDWARD WESTERMARCK, Pb.D., Lec- 
turer on Sociology at the University of 
Helsingfors. With a Preface by Dr. A, R. 
WALLACE. 8vo, $4.00. 

A treatise based upon exhaustive research, in 
the course of which the author has been led to 
adopt conclusions somewhat different from those 
put forward by Tyler, McLennan, aod other 
previous writers on this important subject. 





New and Cheaper Edition. 12mo, $¢.00, 
Essays Upon Heredity and Kin- 


dred Biological Problems. 


By Dr. AUGUST WEISMANN, Professor in the 
University of Freiburg in Breisgau. Edited 
by EpwaRp B. PouLton, M.A., F.R.S., 
SELMAR SCHONLAND, and ARTHUR E, SHIP- 
LEY. 12mo, $2.00. 


. Fossil Botany. 


Being an Introduction to Palssophytology from 
the Standpoint of tne Botanist. By H. Grar 
zu SoLMSs-LAUBACH, Professor in the Univer- 
sity of Gittingen. The authorized English 
translation by Henry E. F. Garnsey, M.A., 
Fellow of Magdalen Coliege, Oxford. Revised 
by Isaac Bayley Balfour, F.R.S., Professor 
of Botany in the University and Keeper of 
the Royal Botanical Garden, Edinburgh. With 
49 Iilustrations, 8vro, $4.50. 





The Captivi of Plautus. 


With Introduction and Notes. By ARCHIBALD 
R. 8, HALLIDI£E, M.A. 16mo, 90 cents. 





Thucydides, Book II. 


Edited by E. C. MARCHANT, M.A. 16mo, 90 
cents, 





Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. 
THE THOUGHTS CF THE EMPEROR. 


Reprinted from the Revised translation, with 
Notes, Biographical Sketch, and Introduc- 
tory Essay by GEORGE Lona. Printed on 
hand-made paper. 18mo, $1.75, 


Aristotle 


ON THE ATHENIAN CONSTITUTION. 
Translated with Introduction and Notes, By 
F. G. Kenyon, M,A. Post 8vo, $1.10. 


Mechanics for Beginners. 
Part I. DYNAMICS AND STATICS, 


By the Key. J. B. Lock, M.A., author of 
‘Arithmetic for Schools,’ ete, 16mo, 90 
cents, 





NATIONAL DICTIONARY OF 
Biography. 


Vol. XXVIII. Edited by SrpNEY LEE. 8vo, 
$3.75, 


Messrs. Macmillan & Co, are the Agents in the United States for the publications of the Oxford and Cambridge University Presses, and for 
Messrs. George Bell & Sons, London. Catalogues of all books so!d by them will be sent free by mail to any address on application, 


MacMILLAN & Co., 112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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The Week. 


Tue ofticial announcement of Mr. Blaine’s 
continued invalidism, which is made by 
President Harrison in his message to the Do- 
minion authorities, postponing for that rea- 
con the reciprocity conference which had 
been arranged for October 12, calls atten- 
tion to the remarkable conduct of the Secre- 
tary of State in holding on to an office the 
duties of which he is unable to discharge 
It was on the 4th of May last that Mr. 
Blaine left the Department, and the fifth 
month since that day is now completed. Mr. 
Blaine still lingers in Maine, and there is so 
little prospect of an early resumption of 
work on his part that the President is forced 
to ask an indefinite postponement of an im- 
portant conference with representatives of 
another country which had been arranged to 
take place on the 12th of October. The 
spectacle of a man retaining the name of a 
member of the Cabinet, while allowing half 
a year topass without discharging its duties, 
is without a precedent in our history. 








One thing may be considered as settled by 
the President’s announcement, and that is 
that Mr. Blaine’s nomination as the Republi- 
can candidate next year is entirely out of 
the question. The first requisite in a candi 
date for the Presidency is that he shall be 
well. No party would ever dare to offer 
the people as its nominee for that office a 
man who the year before had broken down 
in attempting to discharge the far less 
wearing duties of Secretary of State, and 
had been forced to abandon the national 
capital for a period of more than five 
months. Republican politicians who, for 
one reason or another, are disgusted with 
Harrison, may continue to free their minds 
by loud cheers for Blaine whenever they 
assemble, but nobody can longer suppose 
that there is anything serious in their talk 
about the party’s nominating this confirmed 
invalid for the Presidency. 





We print in another column a very serious 
charge against Admiral Brown, which we 
trust, for the honor of the American Navr, is 
capable of some explanation. It comes from 
an American resident in Santiago, and he 
fortifies it by sending us the Chilian news- 
paper to which he refers. If true, it 
adds another very unpleasant chapter to 
the history of our connection with this 
Chilian trouble, and makes it appear 


that every American official in Chili 
went headlong, under Egan's lead, into 
Balmaceda’s conspiracy against the Chi- 
lian republic—the only ‘‘sister republic” 
in this hemisphere which has dune any 
credit to popular government. It was, 
utmost importance 


of course, of the 





to the Congressionalists that the place 
and time of the landing of their troops 
should be concealed as long as possible 
from Balmaceda, and of the utmost im 
portance to Balmaceda to get as early 
information about both as he cou'd. The 
duty of a neutral under such circumstances 
was to refrain absolutely, no matter what he 
saw or heard, from giving any information 
to either side that could affect the operations. 
If Admiral Brown used the ‘an Francisco to 
scout for Balmacedi, he ought to be in 
quired into. But one of the unfortunate 
results of the reckless, furibundal foreign 
policy of this Administration is, that, after 
it recovers from its fits of Jingoism and 
gets its head clear, it finds itself com 
mitted so completely to some piece of 
folly that it cannot for very shame back 
out or acknowledge its error. 
afraid that even a complaint against the 
Admiral by Chili now would be met by 
horn-tooting, tom-tom beating, and other 
signs that ‘‘we are awake” and feeling 
very ‘‘ American.” 


So we are 





It must be berne in mind that Egan's giv- 
ing shelter to political refugees in the Ameri- 
can Legation at Santiago cannot of itself get 
him into trouble. This right of asylum for 
offenders against the State in the house of 
foreign ministers, though long abolished ia 
other countries, has been maintained in Spain 
and in the Spanish-American repubiics, 
probably as a means of mitigating the horrors 
of their numerous revolutions, Members of 
all parties have occasion, in their turn, to be 
grateful forit. It gave Balmaceda his refuge 
in the Argentine Legation. Mr Fish tried to 
get the Powers to agree to abolish it in Cen- 
tral and South America in 1870, but did not 
succeed, It has undoubtedly rendered some 
service to humanity in Chili during the pre- 
sent crisis, as it did in Spain during the Car 
list and Christinist war, and even later. Fut 
the more powers of this kind—necessarily 
delicate in their nature—are conferred on 
ministers in foreign parts, the more neces*arty 
it is that the ministers should be men of high 
character and absolute trustworthiness, To 
intrust great discretion or responsibility of 
this kind to wandering adventurers of shady 
antecedents is something which no Christian 
Power but the United States of America 
would now venture to do. So that the charge 
against Egan is not that he has improperly 
sheltered political refugees, but that he is 
Egan. When he admits that he is Egan, he 
virtually pleads guilty to all sorts of diple- 
matic offences, and asks by implication for 
his own recall. 





The action of the Legislative Investigating 
Committee in Pennsylvania in so restricting 
their inquiry into the conduct of the State 
Treasury as to make it impossible to put 
Senator Quay on the witnese-stand, calls 
forth a stern rebuke from Mr. Childs’s 





Se 
paper, the Pudiic Ledger, which thus gives 
further evidence of its determination to have 
the whole truth brought to light The 
Ledger says that if anything further were 
needed to justify Gov. Pattison’s course in 
calling an extra session of the Senate, this 
proceeding of the Committee would supply 
it; that the Committee ‘‘ was bound by 
every consideration of good public policy, 
by the solemn official obligations of every 
one of its members, to exhaustively investi 
gate” the charges of fraud, and to give the 


examination ‘* whatever scope Was necessary 


’ 


to the discovery of the whole truth, no mat 


ter what political organization or what per 
son was helped or hurt by it”: and that 
taking into consideration the remarkable 
conduct of the Committee and the adverse 
criticisms of partisan journals on the Gov 
ernor’s proclamation, ‘it may well be ques 
tioned if organs or leaders could be guilty of 
greater or more disastrous folly than they 
have been in connection with the official 
fraud and maladministration which have 
inflicted such enormous losses upon the State 
and city, and which have # greatly dishon- 


ored both 


Gov. Pattison’s determi n to demand 





from Canada the extradition of Livsey, the 
fugitive cashier of the Pennsvivania Trea- 
sury, isa wise one. Heis one of the wit 
nesses whoin the Senate will most need if it 
is going to get at the truth about the con 
nection between Bardsley and the State 
| 


Treasury. It is also said to be the Govern 


or’s intention to have H. H. Yard, who 
is urder indictment for complicity with 
Bardsley, brought forward and made to 
testify. Yard was brought 
Philadelphia Investizating Committee, but 


before the 


was not compelled to testify. He is the 
man who was concerned in rea!-estate 
speculations with Lucas, the dead Pre- 
sident of the Keystone Bank, who robbed 
it of 997,000; and it has also been 
shown that John Wanamaker once lent 
him one of the bogus certificates of Key- 
stone stock which he (Wanamaker) held 
as security for the money he had ad- 
vanced to Lucas in their celebrated Reading 
“deal.” Yard is, therefore, a connecting 
link between Wanamaker, and Lucas, and 
Bardsley, and the Keystone Bank, and, if he 
can be forced to tell all he knows, there will 
be some interesting developments. 





The funeral of William H. Kemble, of 
‘‘ addition, division, and silence” fame, took 
place near Philadelphia on Sept. 30. The 
attendance was very large, and the exercises 
were conducted by three clergymen, two of 
whom delivered eculogistic addresses. The 
first speaker, the Rev. Dr. Charles Wads- 
worth, said: 

“William H. Kemble was a large man and 
he filled a large place. Now that he is dead a 


large vacancy has been created. He will be 
greatly missed in the business community. 
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Our friend had a large heart, but he didn’t 
carry it upon his sleeve. It was often felt by 
those who knew him. He will be missed 
especially by the poor, His left band never 
knew what his right did, There will be 
many poor who will go hungry this. win- 
ter who would not bad he lived. Our friend 
did not give his name to the church, but 
he manifested his love for the religion of 
God by his many gifts to charities and the 
cause of religion.” - 


The second speaker, the Rev. Dr. 8. A. 
Mutchmore, said: 


**One of the sublime elements of our cha- 
racter is that we do not know what we are 
fitted for. If, at twenty-two years of age, 
William H. Kemble had been told what p!aces 
he would fill in life, he would have said, No, I 
am not fitted for them. A large tree in a for- 
est when it fells causes a great commotion 
and makes the smaller trees feel it. Mr. Kem- 
ble was like the big tree, He had filled out the 
circle of his life, and had done his work.” 





Both of these reverend gentlemen knew 
when they were saying these things that the 
man of whom they were saying them had 
confessed, only a few years ago, that he was 
guilty of a crime which ought to have con- 
fined him toa cell in the penitentiary for 
several years, instead of allowing him to 
‘fill a large place in life.” They knew 
that he was charged with having bribed 
members of the Legislature to vote in 
favor of a bill” taking $4,000,000 from 
the State Treasury, with the understand- 
ing that half the amount should go to 
Quay and Kemble and the other men who 
sought to bribe the bill through. They 
knew that he had in court pleaded guilty 
to the charge, but fled before sentence could 
be pronounced, and had been pardoned by a 
Board of Pardons of which Quay wasa mem- 
ber, before entering upon his term of impris- 
onment. What wonder that the influence of 
the clergy is declining when two of its most 
prominent representatives in one of the fore- 
most cities in the land stand up and say of 
such a man that he had ‘manifested his 
love for the religion of God” by his 
acts, if not by his profession, and that 
he was like a big tree among small 
trees? One of these reverend eulogiz- 
ers, the Rev. Dr. Mutchmore, as editor 
of the Jresbyterian, has been a severe 
critic of the Rev. Dr. Briggs, and has been 
profoundly concerned lest that clergy man’s 
unorthodox views should do harm to the 
cause of religion. 





The fall meeting of the Presbytery of 
New York may easily prove to be the most 
momentous in its history, and the peculiar 
composition of the ecclesiastical court be- 
fore which Prof, Briggs is now being tried for 
heresy deserves a word of comment. Com- 
prising but 55 churches, the Presbytery num- 
bers 160 ministers. More than half of the 
latter, accordingly, have no pastoral charge, 
and are either superannuated or serving as 
secretaries, editors, professors, librarians, or in 
other capacities. Of them all, thirty-three are 
non-resident, though eligible to vote if their 
attendance can be secured, Such a state of 
things does not appear to have been con- 
templated in the original theory of Pres- 
byterianism, which provides for the consti- 
tution of Presbyteries out of the churches 





of a given locality and their pastors and 
elders, Indeed, there are still some strict 
constructionists who maintain that only 
ministers actually in charge of a church 
have a right to vote in Presbytery; but 
they are in a hopeless minority, and the 
right of the secretaries and editors to an 
equal voice with pastors is conceded. The 
important thing to note, however, is that, 
while the make-up of the New York Pres- 
bytery ieaves it a doubtful exponent of the 
real views of the churches, it also invites to 
extraordinary methods of electioneering in 
important cases. The side that can drum up 
the greatest number of absentees and rout 
out the most valetudinarians, and can ‘‘ hold 
its men in line” through a protracted trial, 
is the side that wins the fight. The signifi- 
cance of the vote—64 to 62—by which it was 
decided to go on with the trial, which is now 
set for November 4, lay in the fact that the 
laymen outvoted the ministers, thus prevent- 
ing the attempt to cover up a fire which can- 
not be smothered. 





The ‘‘holy.boycott” of Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary is evidently to be enforced in 
the most thorough manner. The Presby- 
teries are beginning to put the strongest 
kind of pressure upon students to induce or 
compel them to keep away from the in- 
structions of Prof. Briggs, and are voting, 
one after another, that no pecuniary aid 
shall be given by the church to any one 
studying at Union Seminary. This issue 
was sure to come, and the _ benevolent 
boards of the church that have been 
standing aloof from the controversy can- 
not escape being drawn into it. It will 
not be long before the Board of Home 
Missions will be warned not to give em- 
ployment to any Union student, and the 
Board of Foreign Missions not to send 
abroad any young minister with the dan- 
gerous Briggs infection. Thus the main 
features of the Andover dispute will be 
revived, and the argument of pike and gun 
—in the form of its modern equivalent, the 
argument of salary and position—will be 
resorted to. It might seem that there could 
be no surer way of driving theological stu- 
dents to Union Seminary in crowds than to 
threaten them in such an ignoble way. One 
would think that every fibre in a student of 
really open mind would resent the unblush- 
ing appeal to unworthy motives. But we 
fear that the Presbyteries know their men 
Theological students as a class are finan- 
cially dependent. They often enter the se 
minary compromised by assistance already 
accepted, and have the fear of the ecclesi- 
astical authorities constantly before their 
eyes. It must have been one of this class 
who is reported to have said the other 
day, with that perfect unconsciousness of 
trying to serve both God and Mammon which 
marks so many utterances on the subject: 
‘“‘ The students in Union Seminary greatly 
respect Prof. Briggs and sympathize with 
his views to a certain extent, but not to the 
extent of siding with himif by so doing they 
would lose their chance of getting good 
places in the church.” 





Bishop Potter, in a notable diocesan charge, 
dwells at some length upon the question 
of a minister's duty when he finds him. 
self out of harmony with the creed of 
his church. As was to be expected, the 
Bishop shows little patience with the view 
that one can play fast and loose with the 
most solemn obligations, but he suggests a 
possible third course, between withdrawal 
and remaining, which seems to us highly 
impracticable. Let the troubled clergy- 
man, says Bishop Potter, temporarily retire 
from active service in his church, until he 
has come to positive convictions on the ques- 
tions in dispute. This is a perfectly proper 
and theoretically excellent piece of advice, 
but it is so out of keeping with the 
actual conception of the ministerial cha- 
racter that it must be regarded as barren. 
The minister is not considered as a learner ; 
his views are fixed. In both the popu- 
lar estimation and ecclesfastical usage, a 
clergyman who should express his doubt 
about certain doctrines or the creed in 
general, and request time for further study, 
would be taken to have practically ad- 
mitted his heresy and to have mistaken 
his calling. The theory of the world is the 
same as that of the Church in this matter, 
viz., that all these things are to be settled 
before ordination. It is a teacher, not a 
student, whois wanted in the pulpit. It may 
be perfectly true, as ex-President Porter has 
remarked, that it is quite impossible for a 
theological student to arrive at satisfactory 
views on all the great questions pressing 
upon him for solution, and that he must 
‘lay many of them upon the shelf” for fu- 
ture consideration, Still, in practice that is 
not accepted, and for that reason we cannot 
think Bishop Potter’s suggestion practical. 





Secretary Foster, in an interview sent out 
by the Associated Press on September 16, 
took a rosy view of the condition of the 
Treasury, which, he said, was one of “‘ per- 
fect ease,” although he admitted that there 
was ‘‘less money in the Treasury now than 
there has been for many years.” He also 
took occasion to deny the report that he was 
“delaying the payment of appropriations 
for any purpose,” though again he made 
the dangerous admission that ‘‘ he had felt it 
would be good policy to restrict disbursing 
officers to their actual needs.” The truth of 
both these assertions can be tested by the 
Treasury statements of receipts and expen- 
ditures for the twelve months during which 
the McKinley tariff has been in force, and 
for the first quarter of the current fiscal 
year. For the year preceding the taking ef- 
fect of the McKinley Bill, the Government's 
receipts from all sources were $418,259,- 
585, and its expenditures were $330,839,- 
533. During the year ending October 1, 
1891, the figures were, respectively, $378,- 
305,909, and $365,015,955. In the last sum 
no reckoning is made of the $18,225,550 paid 
out in redemption of the 4% per cents, nor 
of the $7,279,150 still due on that account. 
With those items counted in, as they should 
be, a deficit of more than $12,000,000 would 
appear as the net result on the Treasury books 
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of one year’s operation of the McKinley law. 
But, in fact, that does not begin to express 
the gloom of the outlook since the revenue 
from sugar has ceased. Take the first quar- 
ter of the fiscal year 1891-92, and we find 
that Secretary Foster has paid out $84, 471,- 
733. During the corresponding period a 
vear ago $108,596,465 were paid out, which 
makes it look very much asif there had been 
‘delaying payments” this year. There is 
another way of getting at it. The appropria- 
tions for the current fiscal year, even accept- 
ing the optimistic figures of Messrs, A'lison 
and Cannon, are hard on to $500,000,000, 
or $125 000,000 a quarter. It is clear, then, 
that Secretary Foster has ‘‘ held up” no less 
than $40,000,000 of the payments fairly 
chargeable to this quarter, and that he has 
restricted disbursing officers not only to, but 
considerably below, ‘‘their actual needs.” 
In other words, the Treasury is going on at 
the rate of an annual deficit of $130,000,000, 
and yet its official head calls that a condition 


of “ perfect ease.” 





With all the bickering, recrimination, and 
hard feeling over the passing of Missouri 
Pacific's quarterly dividend, one phase of 
the question seems scarcely to have received 
proper attention. Few of the angry critics 
have asked whether the directors of the 
company had any right to pay any dividend, 
either in this quarter, when they passed it, or 
in the two preceding quarters, when they paid 
it. The official statement published last 
week merely confirmed the belief of well- 
informed Wall Street men that the Company 
has not earned its full dividend in a single 
quarter thus far in the fiscal year. It has 
simply borrowed money on the Company’s 
notes to pay ‘‘ profits” to the Company’s 
shareholders. No clearer illustration could 
be had of the distortion so often con- 
sequent upon looking at everything from 
a ‘Wall Street standpoint,” than the 
protest of speculators, not against the man- 
ner of passing the dividend, nor against the 
deception of paying previous unearned divi- 
dends, but merely against passing the divi- 
dend at all. Ifthis outcry is to be trusted, the 
unearned dividend ought to have been paid, 
and all would have been well. Asa matter 
of fact,it is the demoralizing notion that rail- 
road dividends must be paid in full,up tothe 
moment of actual financial exhaustion, that 
is responsible for this perversity of view; 
and this notion in turn is due to the strong 
and baleful influence of the stock market 
over much of current railway financiering. 
To this influence, in fact, are due a large 
share of the financial collapses in our rail- 
way history, and a still larger share of the 
frauds perpetrated on a simple ‘‘ outside 
public ” in the stock market itseif. For it 
is the payment of unearned dividends un- 
til the very last gasp of a stagger- 
ing corporation which enables sharp “‘ in 
siders” to unload upon a deluded pub- 
lic, at high prices, all their own holdings of 
stock, just before the discovery of the truth 
makes the stock almost valueless. The prac- 
tice has been a curse to American railroad 


financiering, One of the very best signs of 





recent times has been the courage with which 
such corporations as the Rock Island Road 
and the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy 
have met a quarter of decreased earnings 
with a corresponding reduction in dividends. 





Four pages of the report of Mr. W. Dud- 
ley Foulke and his associates to the Civil- 
Service Reform League on the Federal cen- 
sus relate to the census of New York city. 
and they present facts which call for some 
thing more than a passing notice. The high 
character of the Committee making the re- 
port will satisfy impartial persons that the 
Federal census as taken in this city was an 
exceedingly clumsy and inaccurate job, and 
that it ceme far short of the true population 
of the city. The Chairman of the Committee 
ascertained that in the two blocks bounded 
by Broadway and Nassau and by John and 
Liberty Streets the Federal census wholly 
omitted twelve houses, in which thirty-eight 
persons resided. The Chairman called upon 
the enumerator, John Kiernan and put some 
questions to him, Mr. Kiernan informed 
him that one Reed had been appointed in 
the first instance as enumerator of the dis 
trict, but that he gave up the job after he 
had taken a few names, His commission 
was then transferred to Kiernan by the 
simple process of erasing the name of Reed 
and inserting that of Kiernan. Reed never 
made any reportto anybody. Kiernan took 
Reed’s schedules and proceeded to verify 
them, but some of the persons called upon 
refused to give their names a second time. 
So Kiernan threw down 
they were lost 
for when he 


and 
his house, 


these lists, 
somewhere in 
tried to find them after- 
wards, he could not. Still more strange 
was a discrepancy that was found to exist 
between Kiernan’s returns and the ists at 
Washington. ‘‘In a number of . 
says the report, ‘‘the names reported by 
Mr. Kiernan did not appear in the Federal 
Whether the containing 
these names were lost or destroyed, or in 
what manner the discrepancy cccurred, is 
not known.” From the in- 
ference might be drawn that the census of 
New York was tampered with in order to 
lessen her representation in Congress) The 
Committee express no opinion on that 
point, but say that such inferences will be 
natural and inevitable whenever political 
considerations invade the Census Bureau. 


cases, 
schedules 


liete 
lists, 


this disclosure 





French wines appear to be hit the hardest 
by the retaliatory legislation provoked by 
new French protectionism, and the 
grape-cgrowers are in a state of mind about 
it. Russia her effusive demon- 
strations at Cronstadt by promulgating her 
new tariff with doubled duties on wines, 
and the vineyard-owners are asking if that 
is the way the Czar swears eternal friend- 


the 
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ship. Belgian exports to France were 
savagely struck at by M. Méline’s bill, 
and Belgium retaliates by raising the 
customs rates on wines to about twice 


their former amount, Even Sweden and 





Sc 





Norway follow suit, in revenge for the new 
French duties on building material, formerly 
imported free from the Scandinavian penit 

sula. On the other hand, the Bordeaux ex- 
porters of wine are at their wits’ end to know 
what to do in face of the practically prohi. 
bitory duties on Spanish wines 
long used these in vast quantities to mix with 


They have 


their own, and say they cannot get slong 
without them. 


Spaniards are meditating a shrewd stroke 


In these circumstances the 
A proposal has been agreed to by leading 
men of all political parties, and will un- 
doubtedly pass in the coming session of the 
Cortes, for absolutely removing all Spanish 
duties on time 
granting excessive y the rail 


wines, and at the same 


low rates on 
ways toimportations of French wines. Their 
scheme is to have the great industry of wine. 


mixing and wine-exporting transferred to 


their own country, and it looks very much 


of France, combined 


as if the blind policy 


with their own astuteness, might bring that 
about in some measure. In that case, 
witty French 
teau - Lafitte and Chd&teau-Margaux would 
become veritable ‘* ¢ ’ 


as 8 
writer says, the famous Cbh& 


tdteaux en Espagne 


The war scare in have 


Europe 


subsided, but will 


seems to 


‘ , 


again probably be re- 


vived at short intervals. People have found 
out that there is very little in the Dardanelles 
trouble, that Turkey has accorded nothing 
denies to other 
Poser, and that England 


to be worried about 


to Russia which she any 


sees nothing in it 


*) . , 
The source of prob- 


able disturbance has now been transfer- 
red to Afghanistan, but the story of late 


Russian aggression in that quarter is too 


slight to last very long. Then there is 
no doubt of the renewal of the Triple 
Alliance, and of the great internal diffi 
culties with which Russia is contending, and 


the Emperor of Germany has appeased 
France somewhat by relaxing the passport 
gulations in Alsace-Lorraine. In truth, 
ere are numerous signs that the effect of 
the enormous armaments of the Continental 
States in fostering a bellicose disposition 
among the people and their rulers is not 
It does 
appear to produce readiness for war. 
The machinery of war has become so tre- 
mendous in size and power that everybody 
is a little afraid of setting it to work. War 
now produces such industrial disturbance as 
was never scen, and the masses of troops 
to be moved are so great that all the gene- 
rails have a secret shrinking from the task. 
As regards recent wars, for instance, there is 
hardly a doubt that if Alexander II. could 
have foreseen Plevna and the Shipka Pass, 
he would have been very slow in help- 
ing Servia, and we may be sure the 
German staff does not look to a conflict 
with France with nearly as much light- 
heartedness as it would have done ten years 
ago. The size of the armies and the im. 


what has been commonly supposed. 


not 


provement of the weapons and the great 
cost are in fact sobering all the warriors, 
The vaporing is mostly done in the news. 
papers, 
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THE FIELD FOR INVESTIGATION. 


A very large amount of imperative investi- 
gation work will fall upon the new Congress 
when it assembles in December. It is of the 
highest public interest that several branches 
of the Federal service be subjected to a tho- 
rough inquiry in order that the exact truth 
about the scandals connected with them may 
be made known. Without professing to 


* cover the entire fleld, we will suggest four 


branches of the domestic service, and three 
of the foreign or diplomatic service, which 
ought to command early and searching at- 
tention. We give in each instance the office, 
together with the name of the officials and 
others to be examined, and the chief sub- 
jects for inquiry. 

(1.) Pension Bureau: Green B. Raum, The 
charges against Gen. Raum may be con- 
cisely summed up in a general charge of 
dishonest and corrupt management. He is 
believed to be in league with the pension 
agents, in fact, the partner of the most 
unscrupulous of them, and to be manag- 
ing the Pension Bureau in their interest. 
He is known to have been {nterested 
financially in a doubtful refrigerator enter 
prise, and to have practically forced em- 
ployees in the Bureau to take stock init by 
giving them to understand that they would 
thereby improve their chances of promotion. 
He has violated the civil service rules re- 
peatedly in regard to changes among his 
employees. His own son was detected in 
taking money of the Bureau intrusted 
to his care, and in selling appointments 
which were obtained by bogus or surrepti- 
tious examinations, and was allowed to resign 
by the President. Raum’s most recent of- 
fence is in seeking to have discharged from the 
Bureau three employees who exposed his son’s 
rascalities. The most serious of the charges 
against him have been made and sustained 
in the Washington correspondence of the 
Tribune, the leading organ of the Harrison 
Administration. 

(2.) Census Bureau: Robert P. Porter. The 
general charge against him is, that, by em- 
ploying incompetent enumerators, in many 
instances in open violation of Jaw, he has 
compiled a new census which is so partisan 
and inaccurate in many proved instances as 
to be practically worthless, making it the most 
costly as well as the poorest ever com- 
piled in this country. His conduct in re- 
gard to the selection of enumerators, the 
quality and thoroughness of their work, the 
use which he has made of it, and his gene- 
ral administration of the Census Bureau, are 
all subjects which should be most carefully 
examined. 

(8.) Sub-Treasury at New York: Ellis 
H, Roberts. Inquiry should be made in 
this case whether Mr. Roberts has been 
using the power of his position over 
the banks of the city to induce them to 
grant him such discount and other personal 
favors as he desires to receive. This, we 
have reason to believe, will be a most fruit- 
ful field for investigation. 

(4.) Comptroilership of the Currency: 
Edward 8, Lacey, Wiliiam P. Drew, John 
Wanamaker. The Keystone National Bank 
of Philadelphia should be the objective 





point of this inquiry. Investigation by Con- 
gress is made necessary by the course of 
the Harrison Administration in refusing to 
allow Mr. Lacey, the Comptroller, totake the 
witness-stand in the investigation which the 
City Councils of Philadelphia were conduct- 
ing into the affairs of the bank. Mr. Drew, 
the National Bank Examiner, appeared before 
that Committee and gave evidence which 
reflected upon the course of the Comptroller 
in failing to close the bank at an earlier 
date than that chosen by him for the pur- 
pose. Mr. Lacey wished to take the stand 
in answer, but the Harrison Administration 
refused him permission, and would not allow 
his written statement in answer to Drew to be 
published till it had been passed upon at a 
Cabinet meeting. Subsequently Drew was re- 
moved by Lacey ona charge of having made 
a blunder in one of his reports on the bank’s 
condition. Drew showed that this blunder 
had been corrected immediately, and showed 
also that Lacey, by his own admissions, knew 
the bank to be rotten two months before he 
ordered it to be closed. When it was closed, 
there was a delay of two months more in the 
appointment of a receiver, and two tele- 
grams from John Wanamaker to Lacey have 
been disclosed, in which the former advised 
delay. John Wanamaker was also a heavy 
depositor in the bank for several years, as 
well as the personal friend of its two ras- 
cally presidents, and enjoyed great favors at 
their hands. Jobn Wanamaker also suc- 
ceeded ia getting all his money out of the 
bank before it collapsed. This is a very in- 
viting field for inquiry. 

(5.) Hayti: James G. Blaine, Benjamin F. 
Tracy, Frederick Douglass, Admiral Ghe- 
rardi, William P. Clyde & Co. The charge 
in this case is, that, for and in consideration 
of aid secretly furnished to Hyppolite, now 
President of Hayti, during the late civil war 
in that country, we demanded, first, a sub- 
sidy of $500,000 to the Clyde Line of steam- 
ers for making regular trips between 
Hayti and New York for a period of ten 
years; and, second, a lease of the Mdle St.- 
Nicolas in perpetuity, together with an ex- 
clusion of all other foreign governments 
from Haytian territory. 

(6) Chili: Secretary Blaine, Patrick Egan, 
Admiral Brown. The subject of inquiry 
here is the relations sustained by Egan, as 
United States Minister, and by Brown, as 
Admiral of a United States ship of war, with 
Balmaceda, the late President of Chili. 
Were these relations such as would do credit 
to us as a nation? Were they in accordance 
with approved diplomatic and naval usage? 
Inquiry might also be made into the rela- 
tions between Balmaceda and Patrick 
Egan’s son in the matter of Government 
contracts. 


(7.) Brazil: James G. Blaine Was the 
new reciprocity treaty with Brazil secured 
by a trick? It is charged in Brazil that 
Mr. Blaine privately assured the Brazilian 
Minister to this country, Mr. Mendonga, that 
if such a treaty were agreed to by Brazil, the 
United States would not make one like it 
with Spain in relation to Cuba, thus opening 
a vast market for Brazilian sugar in the 
United States; that in view of this promise 





Brazil consented to the'treaty, and that the 
subsequent negotiation by Mr. Blaine of a 
similar treaty with Spain was a direct 
breach of faith. Our Government ought not 
to rest quietly under an unanswered charge 
of this kind. 


MR. LODGE AND HIS DODGE. 


For the first time in the annals of political 
debate in this country, so far as we recall, 
has a debater declined to discuss ‘*the issues 
of the campaign,” and then accused the op- 
posite party, who wanted to discuss those 
issues, of dudging and refusing to meet 
him, This phenomenon was presented at 
Boston, when Mr. Cabot Lodge replied to 
the letter of the Democratic State Committee, 
In previous correspondence the Committee 
had invited Mr. Lodge to meet Mr. John E. 
Russell in joint debate during the present 
campaign. Mr. Lodge had replied that he 
would meet Mr. Russell in joint debate on 
three occasions, and he claimed the right, as 
the challenged party, to name the subjects 
of each debate. He accordingly named as 
the subject of the first debate ‘‘ The Adminis- 
tration of Gov. Russell”; of the second, 
“The Attitude of the National Democratic 
Party on the Silver Question”; and of the 
third, ‘‘ The Prices of the Necessaries of Life 
as affected by the McKinley Tariff Act.” 

The conception of a political joint debate 
as something analogous to a duel, in which 
the challenged party has the right to choose 
the weapons, would never have occurred to 
a Massachusetts statesman unless he were 
trying to dodge. The weapons of de- 
bate are the tongues of the debaters. If 
Mr. Lodge had followed his analogy strictly, 
he might have said: ‘‘As the challenged 
party Iclaim the right to choose the wea- 
pons, I insist that neither one shall use his 
hands or arms in any way, or speak in an 
unusually loud tone of voice.” Requirements 
of that kind would pass muster among 
professors of the code—even Sir Lucius 
U’ Trigger would be forced to give his assent 
to them; but Mr. Lodge went much beyond 
the choice of weapons. He stipulated that 
no subjects should be discussed except the 
three named by him. This was like stipu- 
lating that the opposing party in a duel 
should not raise his arm higher than his 
knee, or should stand with the dust blowing 
in his face, 

Let us glance for a moment at Mr. Lodge’s 
subjects. The first one, the administration of 
Gov. Russell, is unobjectionable, for that is 
assuredly one of the issues of the campaign. 
It was promptly accepted by the Democratic 
Committee. The next one, viz., ‘‘ The Atti- 
tude of the National Democratic Party on 
the Silver Question,” excludes the discussion 
of the attitude of the Republican party on 
the same question. This is not a conjecture 
at all, for the Democratic Committee pro- 
posed to modify it so as to include the atti- 
tude of both parties. To this gentle propo- 
sal Mr. Lodge returned the following an- 
swer: 

‘In my last letter I said that I would not 
modify my terme in any particular. You now 


insist on a modification, which is equivalent to 
arefusal, You challenged me; I accepted the 
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challenge at once, naming the subjects, as | 
had aright todo. Instead of closing with my 
acceptance, youenter upon an argument up- 
on technicalities, and dispute as to the terms 
of the debate. This seems to me entirely use- 
less.” 

It is not necessary to point out to 
honest men that a debate on the attitude of 
one party only, on a political issue, would be 
not merely unfair to one of the debaters, but 
misleading to the audience. The Republican 
party has taken its stand on a bill which pro- 
vides for the purchase of 4,500,000 ounces of 
silver bullion per month and the issue of legal- 
tender notes thereon. This is two and a half 
times as much as the Government ever pur- 
chased before, and it adds the new feature of 
legal tender to the paper issued upon it. The 
Democratic party in Massachusetts has con- 
demned this measure and all other silver 
bills which provide for the coining of dol- 
lars not equal in intrinsic value to the 
best dollars in existence. But Mr. Lodge 
is not willing to have the present law de 
bated at all. In fact, the terms of his pro- 
posal would exclude the platform of the 
Democrats of Massachusetts also, for he 
stipulates that the debate sball be on the 
attitude of the national Democratic party. 
How is anybody to learn what that is in ad- 
vance of the National Democratic Conven- 
tion ? 

Mr. Lodge’s anxiety to restrict the debate 
on the McKinley tariff to its effect upon the 
necessaries of life is probab'y as keen as his 
desire to avoid the debate altogether. It is 
easy tosee that the whole debate would turn 
on the definition of necessaries. That was 
undoubtedly what Mr. Lodge had in his 
mind. Of course nothing is necessary 
which a man can do without. There 
are a thousand things in the McKin- 
ley tariff that poor people use which 
have been enhanced in price, but which are 
not strictly necessary. They represent the 
first upward steps towards a decenter life, 
such as g oves and ribbons for women, cot- 
ton velvet for households, worsted suit- 
ings for men, etc. None of these things can 
be considered absolutely necessary. Con 
sequently it would be easy for Mr. Lodge tu 
rule out every article that tells against his 
own position and his own party. 

Finally, the Democratic Committce pro- 
posed to Mr. Lodge that he should discuss 
with Mr, Russell broadly ‘‘the issues of 
the campaign.” From this suggestion he 
fled as hastily as from the others, and in his 
humorous way put upon the other side 
the blame of dodging the debate. Fancy 
Lincoln, or Douglas, or any of the debaters 
who have left a mark on our political life, 
refusing to debate ‘‘the issues of the cam- 
paign” when challenged thereto by his 
opponents) Then imagine him, if possible, 
accusing his challenger of running away. 


HOURS OF LABOR IN ENGLAND. 
In February last the House of Commons 
appointed a committee ‘‘ to inquire whether, 
and if so in what way, the hours worked 
by railway servants should be restricted by 
legisiation.” On July 16 this committee re- 
ported the evidence already taken, and re- 
commended that a committee be appointed 





on the same subject in the next session 
of Parliament. The evidence given before 
the committee has just been printed in a 
large volume, and forms an important con 
tribution to the subject of the hours of 
labor and the advisability of legislation 
thereupon, The general question of a shorter 
day was discussed by the railway employees, 
and also by managers who have to do with 
large interests. 


The testimony was clear upon the point 
that there was upon English railways a 
large number of instances of long hours of 
labor, although there had been of late a 
gradual improvement. Thus, in a return 
prepared by the Board of Trade (a semi-otti- 
cial body), it was shown that the percentage 
of day’s work exceeding twelve hours among 
the engine-drivers on the London and North 
western was in March, 1888, 27 per cent., 
and in March, 1890, 20 per cent., though 
other roada showed no improvement. Upon 
this point Mr. Findlay, the General Manager 
of that company, said that his directors and 
officers had had tables of all excessive work 
ing-hours submitted to them, and had, by 
changes and by the employment of extra 
men, done everything possible to reduce all 
work to within ten or twelve hours per da 
The exigencies of railway working must 
always make a hard-and-fast rule impossible, 
but Mr. Findlay was emphatic in saving that 
the habitual employment of men for an 
hour beyond their best strength was an ex 
pensive policy for the company. Overtime 
was a thing to be avoided whenever possi 
bie, as no employee was worth to the rail- 
way as much when working extra hours as 
when on his regular duty. 

As to the question of danger to public 
safety, which was the ground of the inqui- 
ry on the part of Parliament, the testimony 
was not conclusive. The Government In 
spector of Railways, Maj -Gen. Hutchinsen 
(of the Royal Engineers), could name but 
one accident directly attributable to over 
work; yet he was convinced that long 
hours for engine-drivers, signalmen, or train 
conductors had indirectly helped to the 
fatal result in a number of cases. In one 
accident he reported: ‘‘It is not difficult 
to account for the conduct of these men, 
who, I am convinced, must have been 
asleep or nearly so upon the engine, for they 
had at that time been on duty for nearly 
sixteen and a half hours. It hardly need- 
ed this accident to show the enormous 
risk which attaches to the employment of 
drivers for these inordinately long hours.” 
The railway managers did rot deny the risk, 
but claimed the instances to have been ex 
ceptional. Still, the Board of Trade return, 
showing on a considerable number of roads 
that one-third of the engine drivers were on 
duty more than twelve hours a day (though 
not necessarily upon the engine-plate the 
whole time} seems to Jeave a large field for 
reform. 

In the United States we have no sta 
tistics upon this question of unusually long 
hours for enginerunners and signalmen ; 
it may be presumed that our roads are 
mindful of the danger arising from over- 
fatigue and drowsiness on the part of 








those upon whom rests the safety of trains. 
Yet, in view of the accidents now daily oc 
curring, it would be well for our railway 
managers to examine anew into the actual 
(as distinct from the scheduled) number of 
hours worked by trainmen on duty, to see 
whether overwork is not one of the minor 
causes of our too frequent railway collisions 


The question of a possible remedy through 
legislation brought on a long and interesting 
discussion. The leaders of the railway trade 
unions (with whom the English managers 
would not treat as representing the em 
ployees unless actually themselves employed 
on the road) asked for a law limiting 
the daily work to ten hours) The men 
Were not agreed upon this, Some block- 
signal men on crowded lines, in view 


of their responsible positien, thought for 


their work that the strain of eight hours 
was long enough, Other engine-drivers 
would rather work fifteen hours and get 
home to their families than stop at twelve 
hours though the company furnished lodg 
ing. A few were willing to work any num- 
ber of hours provided they could get 
pay for the overtime Phe sentiment of 
many seemed to be in favor of legisla 
tion which should fix a maximum day's 
work of less hours than at present, 
A promi- 
nent manager thought the whole agitation 


though at the same pay per day 


was a trick of the unfons to get increased 
wages; but his fellow managers did not take 
that view of it, Mr. Findlay denying it em 
phatically, and seeming to think that the 
claim fora fair number of hours per day 
for responsible train work was founded in 
reason. 

When it came to the question how such a 
re‘orm was to be brought about, Mr. Find- 
lay, perhaps the foremost railway manager 
in Great Britain, had very decided views. 
** 1 Know of no class of service in the king- 
dom, or practically in the world,” he as- 
serted, ‘‘ where the terms of the contract, 
the hours of labor, and the payment for that 
labor, are to be” (#. ¢., can be) ‘‘ settled be- 
tween masters and men according to arbitra- 
tion. It must be that the hours of labor must be 
regulated according to supply and demand, 
and if a man doves not like the service, sure- 
ly he is at liberty to leave it.” In partial 
explanation of Mr. Findlay’s position, it 
should be remembered that in England 
railway service is very popular, so that 
there are two or three applicants for 
every vacancy. ‘‘ Demand and supply” 
on the English roads means, therefore, an 
easier victory of the corporations over the 
employees than is the case in the United 
States or in Australia. No arguments of 
the House of Commons committee could 
make this witness modify his view. He 
maintained that discipline on a railway was 
absolutely essential not only to profit, but 
to safety. Ifthe servants got the idea that 


there was a higher authority than the rallway 
officers, there was an end of d‘scipline; this 
discipline on the railways, he asserted, was 
now more perfect than that of the English 
Army—an assertion which ought to provoke 
comment, Then Mr. Findlay frankly spoke 
of the good done by the Parliamentary agi- 
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tation, ‘‘I have not the slightest hesitation 
in admitting that the investigation this com- 
mittee are now pursuing will result in acon- 
siderable improvement in the arrangement 
and organization for the working of traffic 
upon railways.” 

When asked why the railways had not 
taken up the subject on receipt of servants’ 
complaints in previous years and before the 
action of Parliament, and why other compa- 
nies had not introduced reforms like the 
London and Northwestern, and finally what 
was to be done if these companies re- 
fused to follow up the reform at all, 
Mr. Findlay did not give satisfactory an- 
swers, He admitted the jurisdiction of Par- 
liament over mechanical apparatus like 
block-signalling, and over public safety such 
as was involved in legislation about hours of 
labor, but he thought that the published 
opinion of the Board of Trade censuring a 
particular company for its negligence in 
any one of those matters would arouse 
enough public sentiment on the subject to 
accompiish the reform, leaving the details, 
as now, to the oflicers of the company, who 
are responsible to the shareholders and to 
the Government. The whole subject was 
then left to the succeeding Parliament, with- 
out expression of opinion on the part of the 
Committee. 








THE SUCCESS OF THE FRENCH RE. 
PUBLIC. 


Tue suicide of Boulanger is a very charac- 
teristic close to a singular career. The fit- 
test way fora French charlatan to quit the 
scene of his labors is undoubtedly to kill 
himself on his mistress’s grave. But it is 
not unreasonable to suppose that his sui- 
cide was hastened in some degree by the 
recent extraordinary success of the Repub- 
lic. It is not simply that it has passed 
this summer the fateful term of twenty-one 
years, which no Government in France has 
reached since the overthrow of the old 
monarchy. The First Empire, the Restora- 
tion, the Monarchy of July, and Second 
Empire all tried for it, but every one 
of them perished within twenty years ; 
so that it had become one of the supersti- 
tions of French politics that no government 
could be considered permanently established 
under which young men of twenty-one could 
not say they had been born. The present 
Republic bas, however, broken the spel. It 
has lived long enough for a new geueration 
to grow up under it. The youths who are 
now entering on the work of life, and above 
all filling the ranks of the army, have never 
known any other form of government. 
They have never seen a revolution, and their 
fathers, who remember the days of the one- 
man power, bave grown old and conserva- 
tive and hostile to any change whatever. 
So that it seems as if, after one hundred 
years of wandering in the wilderness, 
and that purgation by ‘‘ blood and fire” 
which Burke predicted for her, France 
had at last entered on a new era of 
prosperity and comfort if not of glory. 
Bonapartism seems dead ; Casarism has 
reached a ridiculous and ignoble end on Ma- 





dame de Bonnemain’s tomb ; and the Legiti- 
mist cause would be fatally discredited by the 
complicity of the Comte de Paris in the 
Boulangist conspiracy, even if any tradition 
or memory of the old monarchy still sur- 
vived among the mass of the people. 

These things, however, may be all put 
down as pieces of good luck for which the 
Republicans are not entitled to any special 
credit. But there is one success they have 
achieved this summer, before which all Eu- 
rope takes off its hat, which there is no 
gainsaying or depreciating, which no Gov- 
ernment could achieve without possess- 
ing the highest order of administrative 
capacity, which has, one might almost 
say, suddenly changed the place of France 
among the great Powers, and which has 
closed the mouths of the largest and 
most influential portion of the remaining 
Royalists, and very likely gave Boulanger 
his death blow—we mean the production of 
an army of the first order. This fact has 
been revealed by the field manceuvres 
which have just come to an end, and it is no 
exaggeration to say that it has produced a 
profound sensation. 


The French have been laboring at their 
army now for twenty years, and trying 
every sort of experiment on it, the fall of 
tte Empire having left it in a condition of 
cymplete disorganization. Everything had 
to be changed or renewed. Its numbers had 
to be increased; its discipline restored; its self- 
confidence revived; its armament changed ; 
its cavairy and artillery, commissariat and 
transportation, reorganized and enormously 
increased, There have been field mancu- 
vres on a considerable scale every year for a 
good while, but they all revealed the fact 
that the force was far from ready to meet 
the exigencies of a campaign agaiast that 
great thunderbolt of modern warfare, the 
German Army. Things which seemed very 
perfect in the garrisons and in the Champ 
de Mars in Paris, broke down completely 
when an attempt was made to engage in 
great strategic movements in the open 
country. 

The mancuvres this year have shown that 
unwearied diligence and lavish expenditure 
have at last had their reward. Two hundred 
thousand men have been engaged for some 
weeks in mimic warfare in the Southeast, 
which tested, as far as is possible without 
actual bloodshed, the three things of greatest 
importance in military organization—the ca- 
pacity of the generals to move great masses 
of men in the field, the capacity of the men 
to be moved rapidly and punctualiy, and 
the capacity of the commissariat and trans- 
portation to keep them supplied. The re- 
sult has been a great success. The swarm 
of foreign officers who witnessed the 
manceuvres were all profoundly impress- 
ed, and acknowledge that France is once 
more a great military Power, worthy of her 
ancient fame. The Royalists, too, acknow- 
ledge with a sigh that the one thing 
which they predicted the Republic could 
never do—restore France to her old place 
among the nations of the earth — has 
been done. The effect of this on the 
army itself, and on the country through the 





army, may be readily imagined. No do. 
mestic disturbance or failure has, during the 
last twenty years, weighed so heavily on 
the French soul as the feeling that 
foreigners had ceased to think much of 
the French Army. It was the fear that 
the Republic could never seal this fountain 
of bitterness which made its future seem 
uncertain. It was this which gave a charla- 
tan like Boulanger the few gleams of hope 
which brightened the earlier part of his 
political career and ruined him as a 
soldier. The new knowledge that “la 
gloire” is still possible for armed France 
has spread sunshine over the land; but 
the news that in this great rehabilitation 
of his old profession he could have no 
share, and that he must for ever be an 
outcast wherever the French flag waved 
and French guns were heard, probably 
filled the poor adventurer’s cup of bitterness 
to overflowing. 








A PRIME MINISTER OF THE FUTURE. 
Lonpon, September, 1891, 


No one has of late years advanced himself so 
rapidly to a leading place in English politics 
as Mr. Arthur Balfour, the present Chief Sec- 
retary for Ireland. Seven years ago he was 
not known outside the House of Ccmmons, 
and known there only as Lord Salisbury’s 
clever, but, to all appearance, languid and 
unpractical nephew. Now he is recognized as 
the successor (and that probably at no very 
distant date) to Lord Salisbury in the leader- 
ship of the Tory party, and therefore in the 
Premiership when that party bas a majori- 
ty. The Tory yarty has not of late been 
fertile, any more than the Liberal party, in 
promising men. It has no one in the House of 
Lords of the least importance, except, of 
course, Lord Salisbury himself, while as 
regards the House of Commons Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill’s blunders have thrown 
him out in the race; and Mr. Gosrchen, al- 
though at present he takes precedence of Mr. 
Balfour, is not popular with the Tories, and 
would not be accepted (baving been lately a 
Libera!) as their leader, It is long also since 
any politician on the Tory side bas been so 
much to the taste of the party and regarded 
with so much admiration as Mr, Balfour now 
is. For a parallel to the language one hears 
the Conservatives apply to him one must al- 
most go back to the days of the younger Pitt. 
They never felt at home with Canning, who e 
brilliance frightened them; they were never 
enthusiastic for the Duke of Wellington, as a 
statesman. Even Sir Robert Peel, who led 
them for a long time with so much skill, 
was debarred by his cold manners from 
personal popularity, and lay under the re- 
proach, serious in those days, of having sprung 
from the middle classes, Their admiration for 
Disraeli was somewhat factitious, and did not 
come till near the end of hiscareer. They suf- 
fered Sir Stafford Northeo e to be thrust aside 
by Lord Randolph Churchill, and, although 
the last-named politician won a considerable 
success for a short time, it was the rowdy and 
vulgar element in the party—now, no doubt, a 
strong element—that applauded him, while 
the better sort viewed him with well-merited 
distrust. 

Mr. Balfour unites qualifications not com- 
bined before. He is the nephew of a great 
noble, now the head of the party, a familiar 
and favorite figure in society. He is a man of 
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undoubted talent, conspicuous courage, great 
facility of speech. His Irish policy, however 
unwise some may thivk it, was the policy 
which the English upper class desired and have 
enjoyed: and as Ireland was for several years 
the chief theme of political debate in and out 
of Parliament, Mr. Balfour was always in the 
front of the battle. Itis not easy to convey 
an impression of the admiration—one might 
perhaps say adulation—with which ‘* Society” 
now follows him. How far is this admiration 
deserved! Does he possess the gifts that make 
a great statesman who leaves his mark on his 
time, as Pitt and Peel did? Let us try to an- 
swer this question, so far as the limits of a 
letter permit. ‘To begin witb, Mr. Balfour has 
a mind. Of course, no man becomes promi- 
nent in English politics without showing 
considerable talent, but the talent is usual- 
ly of a commonplace kind, which offers 
little to interest the observer, But Mr. Bal- 
four’s intellect has a character of its own, an 
individuality which makes its play worth stu- 
dying. He always thinks, and he always 
thinks for himself, If he repeats vulgar catch- 
words or resorts to current fal'acies, one can 
perceive that he sees through them. When he 
was hardly known in the House of Commons, 
there were some of his opponents who habitu- 
ally listened to him because they knew that he 
had an active and penetrating intelligence. 
His intellect, however, is analytic rather than 
synthetic, It is a keen, critical, sceptical, de- 
structive intellect, It produces few positive 
ideas, few constructive views. It ought not, 
perhaps, to be called an original intellect, be- 
cause one gathers little that is new and profit- 
able from it, but itis a formidable engine for 
sifting, scrutinizing, and detecting the weak- 
nesses of an opponent’s position. Nearly all 
his speeches consist in dissections and refuta- 
tions of his adversaries, and the dialectic skill 
he displays has in it a scholastic ingenuity and 
fineness which gives it a thoroughly individual 
character. When he has to expound a com- 
plicated measure or to set forth and advocate 
a large scheme of policy, he is comparatively 
lifeless, sometimes confused, seldom telling or 
persuasive, The range of his interests and 
knowledge does not seem to be wide; his 
speeches, at any rate, do not convey the im- 
pression of a richly stored mind or of one 
which is fertile in suggestion. Its bent is to 
metaphysical dialectics, a field in which be has 
preduced a clever book entitled * Defense of 
Philosophie Doubt,’ which was commonly 
taken to be an argument in favor of theologi- 
cal scepticism, but which he has bimself de- 
clared to be the very opposite, and to be de- 
signed to strengthen revealed religion. Some 
may consider that the want of constructive 
gifts is not a serious drawback to his success 
asastatesman, A drawback it certainly is, but 
not so serious as might be thought, for, though 
the Tory party have lately been producing 
some constructive measures, their main func- 
ticn has been and is likely to be to criticise 
and resist proposals of change proceeding from 
the Liberal side. A great deal of our political 
discussion is mere dialectic attacks on the con- 
duct and measures of opponents, and refuta- 
tion of their attacks, In all this he shines, 


As Mr. Balfour’s quickness of perception and 
Teasoning is mated to a great readiness and 
command of language, he has become an ex- 
cellent Parliamentary debater and an effective, 
if not brilliant, platform speaker. He is not 
an orator—that is to say, he bas no natural 
flow of eloquence, and has not so far shown 
any power of touching the imagination or of 
rousing the emotions Yet his speeches are 
generally interesting, because he argues inge- 


niously and bas a notable gift of sarcasm. 
This sarcasm is rarely or never humorous, 


but it is often genuinely witty. Lord Salis- 
bury possesses the same gift in a high degree, 
but uses it more crudely and sometimes in 
gross breach of good taste. The cynical flavor 
is less marked in the nephew than in the uncle; 
and there is more in Mr. Balfour of an air of 
culture and of refinement, a 


quality con- 
spicuously wanting in Lord Salisbury. Until 
he took office, the weak point of Mr. Bal- 


four’s speaking was a certain scholasticism, 
a want of touch with the facts of the 
case, a tendency to treat arguments for- 
mally sound as materially conclusive—a ten- 
dency, in short, to play the abstract dialect:- 
cian in politics’ But since he took office and 
found himself obliged day by day to grapple 
with his active and able Irish opponents, 
knowing far more of Ireland than he did, this 
defect has almost disappeared. He now takes 
hold of the substance of a case in a practical 
and vigorous way; and if he often fails to be con- 
vincing,this may be because he often gives the 
impression that he docs not himself believe in 
his own case, but merely deems it a case good 
enough for the audience he has to deal with 
This touch of cynicism, or of what may be 
called intellectual superciliousness, is seldom 
absent from his speeches. His supporters, 
however, like the peculiar flavor, and it is, 
after all, more important for a man to please 
his supporters than to evade the criticism of 
opponents, 

His administrative ability is very different- 
ly judged by those who approve or blame the 
policy of repression be has followed in Ireland, 
the only field where he has been tested. This, 
however, may be said with confidence, that be 
has learned by experience, and has made far 
fewer blunders lately since he has taken the 
trouble to travel through Ireland and siudy 
her condition. His treatment of the political 
prisoners will probably come to be regarded as 
a gross and wanton error, which he would not 
now repeat, just as he has now abandoned the 
insolent tone and contemptuous manner which 
he used to display towards the Irish members, 
It is fair to say that the hostility to him of the 
Nationalists seems to bave been rather cflicisl 
than personal; they have seldcm or never 
shown the same kind of hatred to him, in spite 
of his severities, which they undoubtedly felt 
for Mr. W. E. Forster. It was probably by 
the excess of one of his best qualities that Mr. 
Balfour was led into the mistakes of his first 
two years of Irish office. He thought that a 
policy of repression ought to be above all 
things courageous, and therefore unsparing 
and unsbrinking. He has now learned, having 
sufficiently proved his firmness, that softer 
methods may be more efficatious, and that 
courage and severity are not necessarily con- 
joined. It is largely to his courage that he 
owes his prominence, for no quality is so essen- 
tial toa public man. He shows it not only in 
his willingness to take administrative respon- 
sibility, but in the boldness with which he 
meets ail bis antagonists in Parliament, from 
Mr. Gladstone downwards, and in the air of 
cool unconcern with which he receives damag 
ing criticisms He gives the impression of 
having, under a scmewhat languid exterior, a 
fund cof self-reliance and composure equal to 
any emergency. Courage in debate soon com- 
mands the respect of opponents; in Mr. Bal- 
four’s case it has largely contributed to the re- 
spect felt for him 

It may be asked whether with these gifts 
Mr. Balfour gives what may be called the 
general but indefinable impression of great- 





ness, whether in fect he seems to belong to a 
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different 
statesmen, 


category from that of ordinary 


People understand the term great 
ness so differently, sometimes including in it 
the element of mora! elevat 
restricting it to the px 
force of intellect and will, that it is 


on and sometimes 


ssession of exceptional 
not easy to 
There are the 
would not call Bismarck great, 


meannesses, nor Kossuth, | 


answer such a question, 


ee wl 
, a 
because of his 


cause he was un 


successful, Still, in whichever sense the ter 
be taken, Mr. Balfour bas not as yet show 
himself to belong tothe class Good observers 
who have come into close contact with hi 
scribe bim as very acute, very agreeable, very 
bright and ready, and, a word, very able 
More than this they do not seem to say. t ‘ 
was much that was theatrical and even wal 
gar about Disraeli’s grea ss, as there is 
much that is shabby and brutal about Bis 
marck’s, Both, however, made a personal 
impression of brilliance and force and fer 
tlhty which no one cou ORCA pe ‘ * 
only one man living in England now w 
makes that sort of impression, and he belongs 
to ageneration which bas alo w ¥ pase 
ed away. None of our young statewme 
seems at present likely so to grow and 
velop as torise tothe lke height, Butoft 
who are now conspicuous in pul thers 
is probably no one before whom there r 
the prospect of a future so distir shed aa 
may be predicted for Mr. Arthur Ball ; 
oO. nD 
MEMOIRS OF MME. DE GONTAI 
Panis, September 16, 1801 
I conress being somewhat tired of the 
memoirs which describe the first Revolut 
the horrors of 17), the adventures of the Fm 
pire here is a certain sameness in the se 
ments of the authors of these memoirs and a 
Certain narrowness ; much as we may sym 


pathize with ther sufferings, we cannot help 
feeling that they bardiy understood the events 


in which they were unconscious actors | felt 


some besitation befor 
of the Duchess of Gontaut, governess of 


* enfants de France™ durtt 


the 
gz the Restoration. 
be illustrious 


Tbe Gontaut family began t& 


with the famous Biron, who «x ed against 
Henri 1V. and was beheaded for his treachery. 
If 1 had the animus of Pau! Louis Courier, I 
would say that a great crime does as much 
for a family as great services rendere 


nspi 


to the 


s‘'ata. Two or three centuries spread an ex- 


traordinary halo over criminals «f state, and 


the reason of it is obvi 


us what we really 
regard and respect is the work of time, and a 
real descendant of Cain would be as much 
thought of asa real descendant of Abel. Ma- 


dame de Gontaut born in Paris in 1773. 
She was married to M. de Saint-Blaucard, who 
took, from the day of his marriage, the name 


was 


of Vicomte de Gontaut- Biron, leaving the name 
of Saint-Bleucard to the elder son of the 
younger branch. The marriage took placa in 
England, at Epsom. ‘Ihe young bride had 
been educated in France; she hsd lived, as 
a girl, in the intimacy of the Orlears fa- 
mily; a nephew of her father, M. de Valence, 
was married to the daughter of Mme. de Gen- 
lis; she was an inmate of the Palais Royal, 
She felt the same enthusiasm for Mme. de 
Genlis as did the children of the Due d’Or- 
léans, ‘“*I should have been ashamed,” says 
she, ‘‘of being behind them in this romantic 
passion which everybody tried to manifest 
towards her. I have seen the Princes (the Duc 


de Chartres, who became Louis Philippe, the 
Dukes of Montpensir and Beaujolais), and 
afterwards 


Mademoiselle (who was named 
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Mme, Adelaide), kiss her footprints, and 1 must 
confess to my great shame that, wishing to 
distinguish myself, I threw myself on a chair 
which she had just left, and kissed it with 
warmth. I filled my mouth with dust, which 
calmed my ardor.” Mme. de Genlis was at 
the time writing the ‘ Veillées du Ct Ateau,’ 
and she read it to those children. She cer- 
tainly must have bad a greatcharm, Louis 
Philippe on his throne continued to pay visit- 
to ber till the time of her death. 

Mme. de Gontaut has not much to say on 
the first events of the Revolution. She was a 
mere child, and took refuge at first at the 
Ch f&‘eau de Lys, near Nérac, which belonged 
to her father, Comte de Montaut-Navaililes. 
The Revolution was already in full force, bu 
see the influence of old tradition: ‘‘ Our arri- 
val at the Lys was a scene of the middle ages. 
We found peasants formed in line, the eight 
sons of the lord, my cousin, bat in hand, and 
eight soldiers who had followed my father in 
the Seven Years’ War.” Mme. de Gontaut, 
after her marriage in England, spent her time 
in the best Erglish society, but there is not 
much to pick up in her Memoirs about the 
people she mixed with, The Ducde Biron was 
guillotined on December 31, 1793, and Mme. 
de Gontaut writes about him: ‘* We had to 
deplore the services which he thought it his 
duty to render to his country.” The Duc de 
Biron owed a large sum of money to the Mar- 
quis de Gontaut. As the Viscount could not 
go to France, since he was on the list of the 
émigrés, Mme. de Gontaut made the journey. 
She obtained a passport urder the name of a 
Mme. Frang is, who was in business. She was 
arrested at Calai:, and kept in prison for three 
weeks, Fulton, theinventor of the steamboat, 
happened to be there. He came to see her, and, 
through the judas of ber prison, said to her: 


‘¢* Mme, Frangois, hear me.’ ‘1 hear you.’ 
‘You are in a bad way, and I come to save 
you.” ‘Thank you, but explain yourself.’ 
* You are going to be sent to Paris. You will 
be shut up there, and, once ihere, you are lost. 
Hear me! there is nothing easier than to save 
you from this danger; notbing more sim: le. 
Gory me!’ ‘I thank you, I am married.’ 
*Whata pity ! 1 would make yourich; | have 
invented steam; | can also blow up fleets with 
submarine boats—nothing easier; it is just as 
easy to deliver you. Say but a word, say yes, 
and I claim you and marry you, and that is 
all.’ ” 


Mme, de Gontaut thanked him for his kind 
intentions and Fulton left ber with a sigh. 

The arrival of some English delegates whom 
she knew, gave ber an opportunity of escaping 
from prison. She succeeded in going to Paris 
and seeing her relations there. She learned 
from them many details about her friends, the 
royal family, the death of the King, the 
Queen, and Mme, Elisabeth, Her grand- 
mother told her of the barbarous acts of the 
Terrorists, the courage of the young girls, of 
the women; how all France had become a 
prison; the shutting up of all the churches, A 
new era, however, bad begun since the death 
of Robespierre, and the name of young Bona- 
parte was already pronounced as that of a 
saviour. One day, in one of her walks with 
her brother-in-law, she met Fulton on the 
boulevards. He rushed to her: ‘‘ Dear me, 
dear me, Mme. Fra’ gois! How glad I am 
to see you.” Her brother-in-law found him 
a little familiar, and said to him: ‘‘ The person 
you are talking to is Mile. de Montaui [- he had 
in Paris assumed her maiden name]” ‘ No, 
no,” said Fulten, ‘‘she is Mme. Frangois; she 
is married; she told me so in Calais.” He im- 
mediately added: ‘Sir, I have come to Paris 
for a sublime thing. I want to blow up ships, 





I want to make boats go by steam.” Her 
brother-in-law took Fulton for a madman. 

She returned to London and found her 
mother and husband; she announced to them 
that they were ruined, but the times were such 
that ruin seemed a trifling misfortzne. They 
occupied a residence at Dover, near Deal, 
which Pitt had lent to the Villiers, 


‘At first, the scrutinizing eyes of Mr. Pitt 
frightened me, but 1 became accustomed to 
them. He often asked me in the evening to 
read to him some pages of ‘ Té’émaque’; the 
Conversation of Mentor provoked his enthusi- 
asm. I had never heard him speak a word of 
French, and, to my great surprise, one day 
when he took me home in his phaeton, he re- 
peated to me whole speeches of his dear Men- 
tor in French,” 


It is difficult for us to imagine anybody, es- 
pecially an English statesman, warmed by ex- 
tracts from ‘ Té’émaque’ ; we look upon it as 
a very dull pastiche of antiquity. Mme. de 
Gontaut may have given a peculiar charm to 
the long speeches of ‘‘ dear Mentor.” 

M. de Gontaut was called to attend on Mon- 
sieur, to whom the Prince Regent had granted 
Holyrood; he made the journey with his wife 
in a small phaeton, which he drove himself. 
There was a small French colony at Holyrood. 
Monsieur had but one carriage, which he lent 
to every body in succession; he reserved it for 
himself only on Sundays, 

The Memoirs of Madame de Gontaut are en- 
tirely devoid of literary merit; she jots down 
notes indiscrim'na‘ely, and all one can do is 
to pick up here and there some anecdote, At 
Cheltenham she made the acquaintance of 
Arthur Wellesley, just arriving from India, 
and patronized the future Duke of Welling- 
ton in her small set. She was made only fora 
small coterie, and could find it wherever she 
went, She was thoroughly imbued with that 
narrow spirit which was one of the curses 
of the little worid of émigrés. Her account 
of Madame de Polastron, the friend of the 
Comte d’Artois, is very characteristic in 
this respect. Madame de Polastron was mar- 
ried very young to a young colonel, whom 
she had seen only once; her marriege was 
a small affair, her presentation a great one. 
The famous dancer Vestris gave her lessons 
and taught her how to make her bows, how 
to make believe kiss the hem of the Queen’s 
gown. ‘‘Considering, madame, the place you 
are to occupy, her Majesty will approach 
you and kiss you; you must appear full 
of gratitude, and try to find her hand, which 
she will draw back. Remember that all this 
must be done with grace, with a round arm. 
All eyes will be upon you, and remember that 
Vestris is your teacher.” Madame de Polas- 
tron became the idol of the Comte d’Artois, 
who, hitherto, had been very inconstant. She 
inspired him with a great passion, as great as 
he could conceive of, She returned it with 
usury, devoted herself entirely to the cause of 
the Prince, and finally died of consumption. 

Once more did Madame de Gontaut see 
Fulton; she was in a box at the opera in 
London, with Lady Mary Bentinck, Lord 
Clarendon, and some others, She saw Fulton 
in the pit, and bowed to him. He came to her 
box and shook hands with her. ‘‘ What a 
pleasure, Miss Montaut, to find you here! I 
could hardly believe my own eyes.” M. de La 
Tour du Pin said to him, politely: ‘* You are 
probably mistaken; madame is the Viscountess 
of Gontaut.” ‘*Ob, dear me! this is too 
much; does she always change her name?” 
Then Madame de Gontaut told him the whole 
story of her journey to Calais, and of her fal:e 
name, ‘ Well,” said Fulton, ‘‘let me make 
my compliments to your husband for having 





a wife who for a moment threatened to make 
me lose my head or give myself to the devil,” 
Mme, de Gontaut remained in England as 
long as the Empire endured. She returned to 
France with Louis XVIII, Her Memoirs 
have all the eiements of interest to be found in 
the memories of a person who saw the first and 
second Restoration, the Revolution of 1830, 
who was intimate with the chief poli'ical 
actors of her time; but it must be confessed 
that she did not know how to use these ele- 
ments, There is a perpetual tone of common- 
place in the volume which has been published. 
A systematic admiration of the Princes, of 
their surroundings, of her own family, be- 
comes in the end very fatiguing. Mol ére 
places in the mouth of his ‘‘Avare,” Harpagon, 
this speech to his cook: ‘ The great thing is 
to make a good dinner with little money.” 
What shall we think of the cook who makes a 
bad dinner with a great deal of money ? Mme. 
de Gontaut may be compared to such a cook 
in a literary sense. One leaves her Memoirs 
with an impression of dulness and fatigue, 








Correspondence. 


OUR NEUTRALITY IN CHILL 


To THE Eprror oF THE Nation: 

fir: Ever since the revolution in Chili be- 
gan, the attitude assumed by the United 
States Minister, Consuls, and Admirals, has 
been such as to meet with severest censure 
from ajl Americans here resident;and Iam 
sure that were tbe American public acquaint- 
ed with the facts, it would, with only increas. 
ed energy, condemn their conduct and that of 
the Government at Washington which allows 
it. 

Many things have been passed over in 
silence, each one excusing or accepting, as 
best he could, the just taunts cast against 
our representatives. Now, however, the 
limit of toleration is passed, and I raise my 
humble protest, seeking the courtesy of your 
columns to make it known, and soliciting the 
aid of your pen to denounce this last act of 
dishonor, disloyalty, and cowardly meanness 
toward a weaker nation. 

Yesterday morning the Esmeralda a second 
time appeared off the bay, and the stir among 
the Dictator’s forces made it apparent tbat the 
Congressional arms were effecting a landing. 
It was rumored that troops were disembark- 
ing in Quinteros, an inlet twenty miles direct- 
ly north of Valparaiso, Distrust of the news 
was lkewise apparent from the uncertaiuty 
attending the movement of the shore forces, 
though troops were despatched to the point of 
threatened attack. 

There were in the bay one German and two 
British war ships, and the United States 
cruiser San Francisco. At about noon the 
San Francisco was seen to be steaming out. 
Observers of all nationalities, natives included, 
asserted that she was going out to sj;y for 
Balmaceda. This was hooted at by the 
Americans, who anticipated that she was 
going out to meet the Esmeralda; but she 
soon passed that vessel, and was lost to 
sight round the distant point of Quinteros 
Bay. She returned at five P. M., and was 
almost immediately boarded by the Unit- 
ed States Consul, who went out in one of 
the Captain of the Port’s boats) When they 
came back, though it is asserted that the port 
authorities were not allowed on board, yet I 
know positively that on landing they knew 
the number of transports, war vessels, and es- 
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timated number of men disembarked. The 
same evening, too, it was public news that the 
San Francisco had seen twelve transports, in- 
cluding three tugsand six men-of-war, in 
Quinteros Bay, and tbat the opposition 
bad landed between 8,000 and 9,000 men. 
Yhough discrediting the story, one could not 
but feel that Admiral Brown had been most 
indiscreet in going out to Quinteros at such a 
critical moment, to a place where certainly 
no prote¢tion of American interests, but 
pure curiosity, called him; especially since 
by going he laid himself open to such im. 
putations of disloyalty to neutrality and 
honor. 

Not long after the return of the San Fran- 
cisco, unwonted activity and decision marked 
the movement of the Government troops, 
which were hurried out by the railroad line 
early in the evening. This did not look well, 
yet our dismay can be imagined when news- 
paper boys this morning were calling out: 
‘News of the fleet, brought by the San 
Francisco,” and the Government paper, 
which accompanies this (the only one pub- 
lished this morning), began its account 
with the following: (Translation) ‘“ From 
trustworthy news brought by the U.S. war 
ship San Francisco, which arrived yester- 
day, we know for a fact that the revolu- 
tionists have, from their twelve transports 
and six war vessels, disembarked about 8,000 
men in the vicinity of Concon and Quinteros,” 
ete, 

I know that the German Admiral and Bri- 
tish Captain were each invited to send an offi- 
cer, The former accepted, while the latter 
declined, because be felt such a preceeding 
unwarranted and despicable, 

Comment is scarcely necessary. The bare 
statement of facts is sufficient to place Ad- 
miral Brown in no enviable light. An enemy 
(which the vast majority of the intelligent 
people and masses of the country regard as 
the representative of the Constitutional Gov- 
ernment of Chili) was landing in an out-of-the- 
way, almost uninhabited bay, where no 
menace to any American interests could possi- 
bly be; and yet, when the Dictator’s forces were 
in a quandary as to what was actually oc- 
curring there, a United States vessel goes out. 


On her return the real state of affairs 
becomes publicly Known, and con that in- 
formation forces are immediately thrown 


out along the line. That ‘“‘our country” 
should have ever had representatives whose 
curiosity should lead them tc such a breach of 
honorable dealing in behalf of tyranny and 
the worst form of military despotism, is dis- 
graceful; yet the time may come when the 
revelation of a much more outrageous instance 
of the United States Navy having given a 
helping hand to Balmaceda and bis accursed 
cause, may be made when further proof is 
obtained. 


Heavy fighting has to-day been going on to 
the north of this, and the advance in the di- 
rection from which the sound of firing came, 
showed that the Congressional forces have 
gained ground. Late this afternoon trans- 
ports were seen going south, decked with 
bunting. They have scored a_ victory 
and gained a footing. It will be rapid 
work now. Balmaceda will not hold out 
for the completion of his term of 
oftice, which constitutionally expires Septem- 
ber 18 The Dictatorship is near its end, 
Congress and the people are bound to win. 
Would that the United States officials here 
had sympathized with the right! The influ- 


ence of its representatives has unfortunately 
been on the side of oppression, cruelty, and 





The Nation. 


tyranny. 


Their conduct, I regret to have to 
say it, has been unmanly and ur justifiable, 
Joun TRUMBULL. 

VALPARAISO, CHILI, August 21. 

P.S., AuGusT 24—The Gaceta Comercial, 
from which | quoted above, was closed the 
following day. What raised the ire of the 
authorities was not, 1 believe, the San Fran- 
cisco item, but the statement that Balmaceda 
had come on from Santiago to lead his trocps 
in person. He is reported as baving been 
seen in this vicinity. Certainly, his stanchest 
supporters are all here, and with him will 
probably, when the inevitable defeat comes, 
go on board the San Frane:sco to escape the 
punishment they justly merit. 

If Admiral reinarke!l an Ameri- 
can resident to me, had only atithis juncture 
observed neutrality as well as he did durin, 
the Peruvian war, when it led bim to with 
hold assiztance {rom drowning men at the 
blowing up of the Chilian transport Lea i: 
Callao Bay, all would have been 


Brown, 





well—and 
this letter would never have been written. 
a 
REV. LAWRENCE WASHINGION OF 


PURLEIGH, 
To THE EpitorR oF THE Nation: 

Sik: Following up the suggestion made in 

the Nation for July 16, 1801, that the MS. au- 
thorities for Walker’s *‘ Account of the Sulfer- 
ings of the Clergy’ were in the Bodleian Li- 
brary, Mr. H. F. Waters bas recently examin- 
ed the wolumes with gratifying results) He 
writes under date of September 1, 1Sv1: ‘* Tis 
afternoon l came upon the chief letter upon 
which he [Walker] evidently depended for bis 
information about the sequestered rector of 
Purleigh.” This letter, he adds, 
‘* was in worse order than anything I bad been 
looking at. It, and two or three accompany- 
ing papers, bad evidently suffered irom dam);- 
ness, and had been eaten, 1 think, by flies, per- 
haps mice. The letter was probably written 
in 1706 Gudsing from the dares of those near 
it), but where trom or whom by there was no- 
thing on the face of it to disci se at first sight, 
It was devoted to the cases of Mr. Cnerry, Mr 
Washington, and Mr. Wright of Witham. Hs 
spoke of Mr. Cherry as having ‘dweit & 
miles from me.’ A little farther on he writes 
‘The first vi-itation cur diocesan made here at 
Easterford Kelvedon Mr. Cherry preached,’ 
etc. Then comes this reference: 

**]T dce not remember that ever I knew or 
heard of Mr. Washington after be had been 
sequestered, but there was then one Mr. Ro 
beris a neighbor of mine who was owner and 
patron of a parish so smail that nobody would 
accept of bis church (but with difficulty) a: 
Mr, Roberts entertained Mr. Washington, 
where be was suffered quietly to preach. I 
have heard him and tooke him to be a very 
worthy pious man. I bave been in his com 
pany there, and he appeared a very modest 
sober person, and I heard him recommended 
as such by several gentlemen who knew him 
before I did. He was a loyal person, and had 
one cf the best beneficas in these parts, and 
this was the onely cause of his expulsion as I 
verily believe.’ ” 

Mr. Waters adds that against both para- 
graphs, viz, relating to Mr. Cherry and Mr 
Washington, Walker had wriiten, *t See lat 
paragraph in this —. J. W." Turning to 
the last paragraph, where dampness and flies 
had done the most mischief, Mr. Waters could 
make out only the word ‘‘ Braxted.” A refer 
ence to Morant’s ‘ Essex’ showed that Braxted 
Parva was just such a poor, mean living, and 
that the patron was Thomas Roberts. The 
Visitation of Essex shows the Roberts 'o have 
been there for four generations in 1634 A 
comparison of bandwritings showed that the 
writer of this ietter was the Henry Ayloffe 
who wrote another letter in the same collec- 
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tion, under date of March 26, 1TO6, annotated 


by Walker as “ Esquire and Justice of the 


Peace.” As Morant says that the AylciYas bad 
their chief seat at Braxted Magna, this letter 
seems to be of the highest authority. There 


wasa Henry Ay loffe, third son, born abeut 1480, 
according to the Visitation of Ew ex, in 1&4, 
who seems to be the writer. The early regle 
ter of Little Braxted seems to be lost, but proba 
bly further search 


Il give more particulars 


about Lawrence Washington there. 


Immediately following this discovery, az 
other bit of evidence a; peara. A few days ‘ater, 
Miss Emma M. Walford (of 46 Great Coram 
Street, Russell Square, London), a well-known 
expert genealogist, discovered and sent for 
ward an entry in the register of the parish of 
All Santa, Maldon, Essex, as follows 
“ Mr. Laurence Washington buried January 

21, 1652," 

Maldon is but three miles north from Pur 
@ig al Ss ar land cc pera ivy vy large 
town, the natura! abiding: place of any one in 
terested in Purleig? Lhe inference ix irresistt 
ble that we have at last diseovered the death 
of George Washington's last English progeot 
tor, Il may here add that Littl Hraxted ie 
about six miles north from Maldon, ling just 
to the east of Witham From Purleigh to 
Braxted is less than nine miles im an air lipe 

In this connection another clue may be sug 
gesteal When ¢ | ary of the late SG 
Drake was soki at boston, May, IS7A, lot Nea 
SiSQ was entitled “* ( i or Heth shemesh, a 
labernac'’e for the Sat . Or lrenscum Kron ty 

um, An Idea Chureb of Church Disciypi ne 
in the Theorick and Practick Par London, 
IGS, 4ta. The author was John Rogers, rec 


tor of Purle successor of Lawrence 


Washington, and the one who paid a per- 
tion of the tithes to Mrs. Washington, as 
shown by Mr. M. LD. Conwav in Harper's 
Magazine for Mav, 1591 Mr. John Ward 


Dean remembers the book as containi: g some 


autobiographical itema If the purchaser of 


Drake's copy, or the bappy owner of any other 
copy, will n 
may be four 
like very much to see the bo k —Yours very 
truly, W. H. Warirwore. 


Bostox, September 30, 1891. 


WwW examine if, possibly some item 


iin regard to Purleigh. I shculd 


P. S.-—-In ord 


would say 


r to give all possible clues, I 
that in Notes and Queries, 7.bs. 


xii, p. 28, July 11, 1801, a writer signing him- 
self ‘‘ Vernon” made a coarse and apparently 
Mr. book, 
speaks of some deeds which he had 
ne of which shows that Sir 
Jobn, and not Sir William, was the oldest son 
of the Lawrence Washington of Sulgrave who 


died in 1616 


venomous attack on Waters’. 


oe 1 » 7 
,erpon 


late ¥y cope i, « 


“This Sir John of Thrapston in 1627 be- 
cane bound tor a debt of John Lord Mor- 
daunt, afterwards Earl of Peterborough, and 
after the Earl's death he wes sued and out- 
lawed for the debt, which may account for 
the mystery which seems to shroud him also, 
Another of these deeds, in which yet anotbLer 
Laurence occurs, fourth in direct descent from 
the grantee of tulgrave, gives just a 7 ossibili- 
ty of a different link. If any one unconnected 
with the New England Society is interested 
enough and has time, which I bave not, to 
work out this possibility, 1 shall te gled to 
give mv references and any notes likely to be 
of use.” 


I hope some cne of your readers not belong- 
ing to the New England Historic-Genealogical 
Society, to which this ‘‘ Vernon” bas so pro- 
pounced a dislike, will follow up this challenge 
and see if be has any information worth notice. 
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WHAT THE RKUSSIANS READ. 


To tHe Eprror oF THe NaTION: 


Sir: The London correspondent of the New 
York Times, not long ago having finished 
with William II of Germany and written 
quod erat demonstrandum, has now taken up 
a corollary, being prepared to finish Alexander 
III. of Russia. In the Zimes of Monday, 
September 14, he does the Russian people so 
great injustice that I beg of you a little space 
for some incontestable facts in protest. The 
injustice is contained especially in the itali- 
cized part of the following paragraph: 


‘* Another indication [tbat “the great empire” 
is **mercbhing back to barbarism”), perhaps 
even more significant, is found in the immense 
proportional increase of books printed in the 
Russian language. Booksellers who formerly 
kept a few Russian works, and devoted most 
of their shelf space to French, German, and 
even English literature, now see the conditions 
quite reversed. The new Russian generation 
is far lessinclined toreading of any sort than 
that which flourished under the Liberator 
Czar, and is also far less well educated. The 
demand for serious works has fallen almost 
to nothing. The principal display in every 
window and on every counter of foreign books 
is of Zola’s novels. The Russian books, ali in 
pamphlet form, are for the most part transla- 
tions of Zola and other French novelists, and 
these are annually read in increasing numbers, 
because younger Russians are not learning 
languages as their fathers did.” 


Our facts in refutation of this slander are 
taken from the St, Petersburg Knizhny Viest- 
nik, the “Organ of the Russian Association 
of Booksellers and Publishers.” In the Janu- 
ary number of this year are given the “ sta- 
tistics of the book-publishing business in Rus- 
sia for 1890,” which show a total of 4,358 
works, An analysis of the monthly numbers 
of 1890 shows that a single (combined) copy of 
all the works consisted of 680,183 pages (ave- 
raging 156 to each work), and that the number 
of copies all told was 11,755,503 (averaging 
2,697). (It must be remarked, parenthetically, 
thatin this journal the notice of each new 
work gives, almost without exception, the 
number of pages and the size of the edition— 
number of copies.) The analysis also shows 
that translations from foreign languages oc- 
cupied but about 10 per cent, of the pages and 
5% per cent. of the copies, 

The class belles-lettres in the table below 
will be seen to contain 18 per cent. of all the 
pages and 10 per cent. of all the copies, Of 
this the translations form about one-fifth by 
pages and one-sixth by copies, Of these trans- 
lations, again, not quite one-third by pages 
and a little more than one-third by copies are 
from the French. And of these just one is a 
translation of Zola, of 442 pages and 2,800 
copies. Against this Zola let us put some 
other Frenchmen, naming first number of 
pages and then number of copies: Gaboriau, 
1,103, 8,000; Daudet, 1,137, 7,740; Hugo, 745, 
6,500; Verne, 799. 5,500; Moliére, 160, 5,110; 
Flaubert, 352, 5,000; Dumas, 282, 4,800. Others 
of this class are: Madame (Guizot) de Witt, 
Copy ée, Obnet, Cullerre, Girardin, Gérard de 
Nerval, etc. We cannot tell, of course, how 
many Russian translations of Zola get across 
the Tsar’s torders frcm France and Germany; 
but if there were any truth in the statements 
about Zola’s works contained in the paragraph 
quoted, there could not possibly be any such 
showing in the Knizhny Viestnik. 

We are told that ‘the demand for serious 
works has fallen almost to nothing.” The 
table below completely refutes that assertion; 
but two more examples from the class belles- 
lettres must be given, for comparison with the 
French: ‘ Paradise Lost’ appears in 851 pages 
and 6,000 copies; and ‘‘ Hamlet” in 186 pages 





and 10,000 copies. Where is Zola now? and 
where the lack of ‘‘demand for serious 
works”? 





Rus. transla- 
Per cent. of tions: 
the whole (Per cent. of 








the class 
Class. No. of 
works 
by by by by 
pages | copies| pages |copies 
Theology......... 244 6.7 7.3 | 4.79 | 1.06 
Philosophy......-. 46 9 4 | 26.77 | 24.56 
Pedagogics....... 56 1.2 -7 | 12.61 | 3.05 
Philology .......- 455 | 11.2] 19.1] 6.49] 3.07 
Belles-lettres..... 639 | 18.1 | 10.1 | 20.23 | 16.55 
Geography........} 119 2.7 2.1 3.34 3.79 
Bae 281 9.6 3.6] 6.11} 65.12 


Political science..| 3837 | 12.6 3.5 | 2.15] 1.36 
Mathematics......) 158 2.2 3.7 3.38 1.88 


peegee yan 209 6.1 2.9 | 2.22] 1.82 
Natural science...| 137 2.8 1.1 | 10.79 | 14.3 
Medical science...| 372 7.8 4.2 80.7 | 30.96 





Technology...... 181 2.9) 1.3 | 19.25 | 14.38 
Rural economy..,| 95 1.6 16) 111] 2.19 
Juvenile.......... 152 3.1 4.9 | 30.39 | 18.67 
Popular (national)| 410 8.6} 23.5) 58 21 


BEB scavccasasnne 283 8.4 44 18.66 | 6.45 
! 


234] 6.5} 66; 0.0] 0,0 


; 














4,358 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 











The Times correspondent seems so deter- 
mined to go wrong in regard to Russia that, 
when obliged to recognize a fact, he would 
compel it to bear false witness. ‘‘ The im- 
mense proportional increase of books printed 
in the Russian language,” instead of being, as 
he asserts, a significant indication of a “grand 
national retrograde movement,” is most signi- 
ficant of national advancement, and must de- 
light the heart of the Russian patriot—who is 
not a myth, notwithstanding what a German 
would call the ‘* outlandish ” newspapers. 

J. SUMNER SMITH. 

New Haven, October 3, 1891. 





SERVETUS AND THE CIRCULATION OF 
THE BLOOD. 


To THE Eprror or THE NatION: 


Srr: Will you allow the correction of a pos- 
sible incorrect inference from your note in the 
last Nation regarding the German translation 
of ‘ Christianismi Restitutio’? Servetus did 
not describe the complete circulation of the 
blood—#. e., from the left ventricle of the 
heart through the vessels of the body to the 
right ventricle (systemic circulation), and 
from the right ventricle through the vessels of 
the lungs to the left ventricle (pulmonary cir- 
culation). It was the pulmonary circulation 
only that he was aware of and described (1553), 
in opposition to the common belief of his time 
that a direct communication existed between 
the right and left ventricles through the ven- 
tricular septum. Ceesalpinus (1593) still held 
to this idea of Galen regarding the porosity of 
the septum, but accepted in part the pulmo- 
nary circulation also, From some passages in, 
his writings it has been inferred that he 
recognized the systemic circulation, but this is 
doubtful. 

Certainly the complete circulation, in the 
sense Of a passage of the blood through two 
systems of vessels and both sides of the heart 
and a return to its starting point, was not 
known uniil it was established by Harvey’s 


brilliant experiments and careful observa- 
tions (1628). FrREDERIC S, LEE, 


CoLumBIA CoLLBGE, October 8, 1891. 











Notes. 


HARPER & Bros. will publish during the pre- 
sent month the ‘ Collected Writings and Me- 
moirs of the late Field Marshal von Moltke’; 
‘Literary Landmarks of Edinburgh,’ by Lau- 
rence Hutton; ‘The Warwickshire Avon,’ 
by T. Quiller-Couch, with illustrations by Al- 
fred Parsons; ‘Studies in the Wagnerian 
Drama,’ by Henry E. Krehbiel; * Arts and 
Criticism,’ and ‘The Spanish-American Re- 
publies,’ by Theodore Child; ‘ American Foot- 
ball,’ by Walter Camp; an édition de luze of 
‘Ben Hur,’ in two volumes, with 20 full- 
page photogravures and more than a thousand 
marginal drawings from designs by William 
Martin Johnson; ‘ Life and Letters of Gen. 
Thomas J. (‘‘ Stonewall”) Jackson,’ by his 
widow, edited by the Rev. Dr. Henry M., 
Field; and ‘Sharp Eyes,’ insect, bird, and 
flower studies by W. Hamilton Gibson. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons have in preparation 
‘The Divorce of Catherine of Aragon,’ by J. 
A. Froude; ‘Japonica,’ Sir Edwin Arnold’s 
observations on Japan, with illustrations by 
Robert Blum; ‘Travels amongst the Great 
Andes of the Equator,’ by Edward Whymper; 
‘Lyra Heroica,’ by W. E. Henley; ‘ Across 
Russia,’ by Dr. Charles A. Stoddard; ‘ Ocean 
Steamships,’ the series of papers that have 
been running in Scribner’s Magazine; ‘ Na- 
ture and Man in America,’ by Prof. N. 8S. 
Shaler; ‘On the Border with Crook,’ by Capt. 
John G. Bourke, with illustrations; ‘ Elsket, 
and Other Stories,’ by Thomas Nelson Page; 
and the ‘* American History Series” in epochs 
—Prof. Geo. P. Fisher of Yale treating of 
discovery and colonization; Prof. W. M. 
Sloane of Princeton, of the French Wars and 
the Revolution; President F, A. Walker of 
the Boston Institute of Technology, of the 
Constitution and national consolidation; and 
Prof. J. W. Burgess of Columbia, of the 
period from the peace of 1815 to the end of Re- 
construction—this last occupying two vol- 
umes, 

G. P, Putnam’s Sons have in hand ‘ The Odes 
and Epodes of Horace,’ translated into English 
verse by the Rev. John B, Hague, with notes 
and a parallel eclectic Latin text and refer- 
ences to previous translations; ‘The Art 
Teaching of John Ruskin,’ by W. G. Colling- 
wood; ‘ A Guide to Greek Tragedy,’ by Prof. 
L. Campbell; and ‘ English Literature during 
the Past Fifty Years,’ by Mrs. Oliphant. 
They have nearly ready a revised and enlarged 
edition of Mr, Chas. Burr Todd's ‘ History of 
the Burr Family,’ with a chapter, by Justice 
Bradley of the United States Supreme Court, 
on the Wheeler family, with which the Burrs 
were closely allied. 

Macmillan & Co, promise an édition de luxe 
of Mrs, Oliphant’s ‘ Makers of Florence,’ with 
200 additional plates; Mrs. Gaskeli’s * Cran- 
ford,’ with illustrations by Hugh Thomson; a 
‘Browning Cyclopedia,’ with commentary 
and explanations, by Dr. Edward Berdoe; and 
‘Man and Beast in India,’ by L. J. Kipling, 
father of the novelist, 

‘A Frenchman in America,’ by Max O'Rell, 
with numerous illustrations by Kemble, is in 
the press of Cassell & Co, 

Kemble will also lend his pencil to a holiday 
edition of ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ which Hough- 
top, M fin & Co, have undertaken ; and Ed- 
ward H. Garrett will illustrate their new issue 
of Whittier’s ‘ Snow-Bound.’ 
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Prof. Alpheus S. Packard's ‘ The Labrador 
Coast: a Journal of Two Summer Cruises to 
that Region,’ which has been delayed in publi- 
cation, is set down for the present month by 
N. D. C. Hodges, 47 Lafayette Place. 

E. P. Dutton & Co, will share in the Eng- 
jish enterprise of issuing a group of volumes 
of sermons or addresses selected or expressly 
written by distinguished representative men 
in the Church of England and in the chief 
branches of British Nonconformity. Each 
will contain a portrait of the author, a bio- 
graphical sketch, and a bibliography. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury leads off with ‘Liv- 
ing Theology.’ 

Little, Brown & Co, will bring out a collec- 
tion of ‘Elizabethan Songs,’ with an introduc 
tion by Andrew Lang and illustrations by 
E. H, Garrett. 

The ‘Calendar of Sonnets by H. H.,’ an- 
nounced by Roberts Brothers, will have twelve 
illustrations by Emile Bayard and vignettes 
by Garrett, 

J. C. Nimmo, London, begins his list of new 
books for the present month with a limited 
reprint of ‘ The Humorist,’ containing forty 
illustrations by George Cruikshank, colored by 
hand; together with *The Cruikshankian 
Momus,’ pictorial broadsides and humorous 
song-headings by the three Cruikshanks, be- 
ing fifty-two designs, also colored by band. 
Other titles are: ‘ Last Words on the History 
of the Title-page,’ with notes on some colo- 
phons and twenty-seven facsimiles of title- 
pages (including the first page of the Mazarin 
Bible), by Alfred W. Pollard; new editions of 
‘ Notitia Venatica,’ a treatise on fox-hunting, 
by Robert T. Vyner, and of Joseph Grego’s 
* Reminiscences and Recollections of Captain 
Gronow,’ with hand-colored illustrations in 
each case; the ‘Dramatic Works of George 
Farqubar,’ edited by Alex. Charles Ewald, in 
two volumes, limited to 520 copies; and ‘ The 
Soft Porcelain of Sévres,’ fifty plates, royal fo- 
lio, with an historical introduction by Edouard 
Garnier. 

Mr. J. Scott of the British civil service in 
Corea, who issued a few years ago his Coresn 
Phrase-book, is now seeing through the press 
a ‘Dictionary of the Corean Language.’ The 
work is based on seven years’ research among 
the native records and officia) documents and 
oral sources of the language, Mr. Scott being 
among the first to master the vernacular on 
the ground and among the people. The book 
will be ready before the end of the year. 

The definitive edition of Dr. Holmes’s writ- 
ings which is now being published, under the 
author’s supervision, by Houghton, Mitllin & 
Co., is beyond the need of comment for its 
contents. It will fill thirteen duodecimo 
volumes, exactly matching the final Lowell in 
size and in type, but the printed page is 
broader and slightly more condensed, and the 
marginsare narrower. The binding isin are? 
cloth, with a leather stamp, and does not in- 
dicate the series by volume numbers, so that 
purchasers can takes the set or any part. The 
prose leads off, and the ‘ Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table’ constitutes vol. i, and bears the like- 
ness of Dr. Holmes at the age of furty. In the 
fourth volume, ‘Over the Teacups,’ there 1s 
an etched portrait, later, but without date. 
Characteristic new prefaces are prefixed to 
each volume, The ‘‘Autccrat” returns an 
unaffected *‘ encyclical of thanks” to his mul- 
titude of admirers and correspondents, and 
seizes the opportunity to recant an intimation, 
in his preface of 1882, that mechanical inven- 
tion had exhausted itself with the telescope 
and electric illumination. The electric motor 
bas rebuked him, and we hope the fiying-ma- 
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chine will do so in itsturn. The * Professor” 
congratulates himself on the liberal tendencies 
within the evangelical sects, and the evidence 
that “there is no such thing as an air-tight 
reservoir of doctrinal finalities.” The ‘* Poet” 
deplores afresh the evil consequences of * the 
process of scientific specialization”; it is the 
only pessimistic note in these prefacea The 
indexes, indispensable accompaniments of Dr. 
Holmes’s discursiveness, are seductive to any 
mind not wholly devoid of intellectual curi- 
osity. 

The meritorious translations from the Dia- 
logues of Plato, by an anonymous admirer, 
which the Scribners have been publishing 
at intervals during the past dozen years, now 
amount to four volumes, ‘ Socrates,’‘ A Day 
in Athens with Socrates,’ ' Talks with Socrates 
about Life,’ and‘ Talks with Athenian Youths’ 
Made each for the hand, as a group they seem 
appropriately to belong together in a box, and 
so they come to us, in a reissue which deserves 
to be borne in mind as the gift season ap- 
proaches. 

Since we are speaking of new editions, it 
will be in place to mention here Loftie's 
‘Westminster Abbey,’ with Herbert Railton’s 
and other illustrations, a comely octavo (Mac- 
millan); Capt. Metcalfe’s ‘Course of Instrue 
tion in Ordnance and Gunnery’ (John Wiley 
& Sons); Van Dyke's ‘ Poetry of Tennyson,’ 
revised and enlarged (Scribners); and John 
Rae’s ‘Contemporary Socialism ’ (Scribners). 
Mr, Van Dyke bas added a chapter taking ac 
count of Tennyson's latest production, and 
another for a guide to the study of Tcnnyson 
by a classification of his poems. He bas also 
revised the valuable chronology of Tennyson's 
Life and Works, with the aid of the poet him- 
self. The most extensive revisions of Mr. 
Rae’s work are found in the chapters on ** The 
Progressand Present Position of Socialism” and 
on ‘* Russian Nibilism,” while two new chapters 
have been adjed—“ Anarchism” and “* State 
Socialism "—the latter being nearly 100 pages 
long. We can but repeat the praise of the 
autbor’s thorough research and philoso; hic 
temper which we expressed on the appearance 
of the first edition, in 1884. 

Prof. Kuchheim, the indefatigable editor and 
interpreter of German poetry and prose, has 
given us another fruit of bis labor in an at- 
tractive little volume of ‘ Balladen und Ro 
manzen’ (Golden Treasury Series, Macmillan 
& Co,, 1891), which is in every way a worthy 
companion ‘to his * Deutsche Lyrik,’ published 
some ten years aga The same praiseworthy 
accuracy in the rendering of the text, the 
same careful adherence to the chronological 
order, the same cautious, somewhat ; edantic 
judgment of artistic merit which character- 
ized the earlier volume, are to be found here 
again, and help to make up a collection of 
narrative German poetry which it is not too 
much to say is truly representative Some 
minor cbjections to Prof. buchheim’s criticism 
and method of selection might, of course, easi- 
ly be raised. It is hard to see what is gained 
by such a dubious statement as his definition 
of Ballade as adramatic lyrical, of Homanze as 
an epic-lyrical poem. It isto be regretted that 
he should not have found space for at least a 
few specimens of the popular ballad. No pos- 
sible excuse, it seems, could be found for the 
insertion of stch a trashy preduction as H. 
Prdble’s *‘ Kaiserwoort in Goslar,” based on 
an absurd piece of Volksetymologie, and desti- 
tute of any idea or sentiment, except an al- 
most insipid Byzantinism. But it would be 
unfair to dwell on the defects of a work which, 
taken as a whole, must be ranked with the best 
of its kind, and which is a most welcome addi- 
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tion to the unfortunately small number of 
trustworthy and well-edited German text- 
books. 

The folio ‘Popular Hand- Atlas of the 
World’ which bears the imprint of T. Nelson 
& Sons, proceeds from the house of J. Bartho 
lomew in Edinburgh, and is an abridgment of 
the ‘ Library Reference Atias*’ made br the 
same cartographer for Macmillan & Ca last 
year. Many of the maps are identical, some 
are reduced in size, and there are sixty-seven 
inallas against eighty-four in the fuller col- 
lection. With an eve to the American mar 
ket, the maps of North and South America 
precede those of Lurope and the rest of 
the Eastern Hemisphere. The United States 
are delineated on a fairly large scale, as in 
the ‘Library Reference Atias,’ but the map of 


Virginia and the Carolinas bas been for some 


reason omitted from the series, and Maine has 
been docked from procrustean necessity, as 
Florida has been. The execution of the Bar 
tholomew maps ts familiar to all who bave 
at all compared atlases They succeed in 
being clear, and err on that side rather than 
on the side of fulnesaa This collection will be 
found handy, and it is provided with a “ de- 
tcriptive index,” which is really a one line 
gazetteer, and does not locate the names on the 
maps by ordinates and cc drdinatea A ‘* Globe 
Hand-Atias,’ from the same maker and pub 
lishers, is large cetavo in form, and gives 
fifty-four maps, with an index by latttc de and 
longitude, Three of the number exhibit clas 
sical geography, and some show the physical 
geography of the chief continents, 

Dietrich Reimer, Berlin, sends us two more 
examples of his school wall-mapa, namely, 
fourth editions of South America (political 
and Africa (physical), by Heinrich Kiepert, 
revised by Richand Kiepert. They are on the 
same scale, 1.8,000,000, and are in four and six 
sheets respectively, strongly colored to catch 
the eye Itisto be remarked tbat the physi 
cal map of Africa is not devoid of names of 
places, bays, rivers, mountains, ete. The au- 
thority of the Kieperts, father and son, needs 
no endorsement from ua 

Mr. Hamerton pursues his theme of “‘ The 
Present State of the Fine Arts in France,’ in 
the Portfolio for August and September (Mac- 
millan). He treats first (it 1s really eight hly) of 
the csricaturists—a race almost extinct in 
Eng!a: d, as he says, referring to “tbe genuine 
old caricature,” whereas French caricature has 
survived and ‘‘ made progress during the last 
twenty years.” He regards ‘** Caran d’Ache’ 
pronounced ‘d’Ash’)” as the most original 
and inventive of living caricaturists, care 
rying the narrative style to perfection. 
In his ninth paper, Mr. Hamerton 
deals with portrait and landscape, and has 
some judicious observations on the practice, 80 
common in Salons, of withholding the names 
of priva'e persons whose portraits are exhibit- 
ed. This may be delicacy or a conditio sine 
qua non, in most cases, but Mr. Hamerton 
suggests a descriptive title, e. g., “* The Lady 
” as an aid to memory in place 
of *‘ Madame D.” He thinks there ix a strong 
present tendency to be truthful in portraiture, 
In discoursing of landscape he says that though 
France vies with the best in Switzerland or 
S;ain, ‘“‘ very few Frenchmen have attacked 
mountainous scenery with success,” 

A landscape by Binet, ‘*La Grand’ Marea’ 
Saint-Aubin, prés Quilletauf,” cited by Mr. 
Hamerton as an example of this painter’s ca- 
pacity for laying before us an extensive tract 
of country, is reproduced by process in L’ Art 
for July 15 (Macmillan), and substantiates 
the justice of this critic’s praise. In the same 
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number a worthy companion of Caran d’ Ache, 
* Crafty,” is represented in delightful narra- 
tive caricature, And again, in the issue for 
August 15, we meet with Emile Friant’s 
‘““Ombres Portées,” which Mr. Hamerton 
mentions for its portrait quality, though he 
describes it accurately as ‘‘a very midd!e-class 
man, far from handsome, . . . expressing 
silent love and adoration [he is squeezing her 
hand] for a very middle-class woman, far from 
pretty, and who does not seem encouraging.” 

In Sun and Shade for October (New York; 
Photo-Gravure Co,) the first plate in position 
and in importance is the portrait of James 
Russell Lowell from the Gutekunst negative, 
which is one of the landmarks of the poet’s 
latter age. Lowell is also remembered abun- 
dantly in the current number of the New Eng- 
land Magazine, where reminiscences by Ed- 
ward Everett Hale and verses by Mrs, Sarah 
K. Bolton are followed by a very serviceable 
account of the Pioneer by E. D. Mead. Mr. 
Mead gives several examples of Mr. Lowell’s 
contributions to this short-lived venture, and 
they warrant the remark that “there is no word 
which Lowel! wrote for the Pioneer which is 
not interesting as read to-day.” The interest 
of the article is greatly heightened by fac. 
similes of the title-page of No. 1 of the Pioneer 
and of some of its illustrations, including one 
by a Cruikshankian Boston caricaturist, D. C. 
Johnston, who did not deserve the oblivion 
into which he has fallen. Before leaving this 
number of the New England Magazine, which 
is replete with profitable reading, we should 
mention the opening pages of Gen. B, F. But- 
ler’s autobiography. 

It is pleasant to record the fact that at the 
recent Berlin Exhibition the Grand Prize of 
Honor was awarded to the Society of Ameri- 
can Wood-Engravers. 

“ E. J. 8.” writes from Washington: ‘* Apro- 
pos of the controversy between philosopher 
and rain-maker, may we not infer from the 
presence of meteorological instruments that 
production of rain must be preceded by careful 
barometric observations? Of course you know 
the laconic advice given by the bishop to the 
curate, when asked for his sanction of prayers 
for rain: * First consult the barometer’?” 

“S, I. 8.” writes from New Haven: ‘* Low- 
ell’s lines, quoted by Mr. Whitney in the last 
Nation, are from ‘ To the Muse,’ in the volume 
entitled ‘Under the Willows,’ published in 
1869, and also in the ‘ Household Edition’ of 
the Poetical Works, published in 1876,” 

‘*In the Nation of September 24,” writes 
“J, W.,” ‘**X.’ thinks gotten is not one of 
those ‘numerous survivals’ of Elizabethan 
English current here and obsolete in England; 
but Hakluyt (‘Westerne Planting,’ p. 102), 
writing in 1584, was certainly Elizabethan when 
he said, ‘ They have gotten the starte of us,’” 


—It is perhaps not too much to call M. Jules 
Huret’s ‘ Enqué e sur l’Evolution littéraire’ 
(Paris: Charpentier; New York: F. W. Chris- 
tern) one of the mostextraordinary books inthe 
history of authorship. M. Huret isareporter on 
the staff of an enterprising French daily news- 
paper called L’Echo de Paris, and during 
March, April, May, and June of this year he 
went about Paris asking the leading literary 
men of the French capital their opinions as to 
the literary outlook, as to whether or not the 
naturalism of M, Zola was dead or dying, as 
to whether the psychologists would inherit the 
vogue of the departed Naturalists, and as to 
the value of the new school of Symbolists, 
Sixty-four interviews in all appeared in the 
newspaper, and are now reprinted in the pre- 
sent volume, accompanied by various letters, 
corrections, and supplementary opinions, No- 





where but in France could such a book have 
been possible; nowhere else is there such a 
keen interest in the principles and manifesta- 
tions of literary art; nowhere else are there 
sO Many young authors ardently in search of 
new formulas. In the main, the discussion is 
curious rather than fruitful, but it supplies 
abundant material for satiric opinion of the 
literary temperament. The younger men es- 
pecially are unsparing iconoclasts, and re- 
spect none of their elders; nor do they dwell 
together in amity among themse!ves, The 
new school of poets, the Decadents and the 
Symbolists, are especially intolerant towards 
each other. Even a man as old as M. Leconte 
de Lisle allows himself to cast reflections on 
M. Anatole France, with the result that pistols 
anc coffee seemed probable; but once again 
‘“‘your If is your only peacemaker.” The 
only American author of whom any of the 
disputants seem ever to have heard is Poe, al- 
though one of the sixty-four cites Emerson 
casually. Twoof the Symbolists are Ameri- 
cans, Mr. Stuart Merrill and Mr, Viele-Griffin; 
one is a Greek, M. Moreas; and another com- 
ing light, M. Maurice Mae‘erlinck, is a Bel- 
gian. Altogether, M. Huret’s book is a most 
amusing exhibition of fin de siécle Pari- 
sianism. 


—In the discussion of the authorship of the 
Aristotle papyrus, now in full swing, the 
doubters appear to be mainly British scholars, 
while the Germans—with two or three con- 
spicuous exceptions—accept the treatise as 
Aristotle’s, as even more Aristotelian than 
Aristotle himself.‘ In Ad. Bauer (‘ Litera- 
rische und Historische Forschungen,’ ete. 
Munich: Beck), we have a thoroughgoing vin- 
dicator of the Aristotelian authorship, as also 
of the enormous value of the work, in which, 
he claims, we have at last the key to many 
vexed problems of Athenian history, He pro- 
vides a useful chronological table for the 
period between B. c. 595 and 446. We miss a 
satisfactory discussion of Aristotle’s sources, 
and think Bauer wrong in some of his correc- 
tions of the text; but his little book is 
distinctly the most important contribution 
yet made to the literature of the papyrus. 
Schvarcz, whose brilliant and original work 
on Democracy is known to all students of in- 
stitutions, wishes to assign the treatise to 
Demetrius of Phaleron, the ‘* Phalereus” of 
Milton, friend of Theophrastus and Governor 
of Athens B. c, 317-307 (Ungarische Revue, 
April). Riihl of KGnigsberg rejects it as un- 
worthy of Aristotle, but makes no suggestion 
as to its author (Rheinisches Museum, vol, xivi, 
No. 8). Fr. Cauer’s contention, in his ‘ Hat 
Aristoteles die Schrift vom Staat der Athener 
geschrieben ?’ (Stuttgart: Géschen), that the 
work was independently composed by a pupil 
of Aristotle, will commend itself only to those 
who concur with Cauer in finding defects in 
it inexplicable on the hypothesis of Aris- 
totelian authorship, and are ready to re- 
ject all positive testimony on the point. 
We are disposed to admit that Aristotle had 
help in collecting material, and that small 
portions of the treatise may have been com- 
piled by another hand; but it is clear that 
these parts were revised and touched up by 
Aristotle— though not rewritten—and the 
whole work carries the weight of his name. 
t is pushing scepticism too far to deny to 
Aristotle a work accepted as his by his 
younger contemporaries, unchallenged in an- 
tiquity, with many internal evidences of 
genuineness, merely becaure it is not quite 
what we should have looked for. We must 
not forget that our ideal has been formed 





upon works written for a different purpose, 
themselves not wholly free from suspicion, 
This popular and sketcby ‘‘ primer of Athe- 
nian constitutional history and citizen’s hand- 
book,” as it bas been happily characterized by 
an English scholar, is not to be judged as if it 
aimed to be a body of political doctrine, sys- 
tematically arranged, for the use of the well- 
informed members of the Peripatetic school. 


—In the Prince Consort Prize Dissertation 
for 1890, by J. W. Headlam of King’s Col- 
lege, ‘ Election by Lot at Athens’ (Cambridge: 
University Press; New Yurk: Macmillan), we 
have an ingenious discussion of an interesting 
question, brought to date by the use of the 
new ‘ Constitution of Athens.’ The writer aims 
to show that election by lot, though religious in 
origin, hai, as practi-ed, no religious signifi- 
cance whatever ; thatit flourished because it was 
a thoroughly democratic institution. It secured 
perfect equality among the citizens, rotation 
in office, and the authority of the Assembly. 
In the sense that democracy is inverted 
monarchy (Sir H. Maine), the Assembly ruled 
absolutely, becoming at times the ‘t Tyrant 
Demos”; it had its favorite advisers, but there 
were no such things at Athens as party orga- 
nizations and party management in our sense, 
Mr, Headlam’s essay is original in its sharp 
criticism of the current view that party 
feeling at Athens found expression in the 
elections of generals and of other officers, 
He argues that elections had no political 
meaning whatever, since the officials elect- 
ed had small powers, and were under the 
constant control of the Assembly. Party feel- 
ing found its vent, if anywhere, at the law- 
courts: the ‘‘ sycophant ” was the bane of an- 
cient politics, where lot prevailed; whereas 
modern states, where elections are the rule, 
are cursed by the wire-puller. To choice by 
lot are due two good features in the Athenian 
system, which is a more genuine form of de- 
mocracy than has since come into existence, 
viz,, unexampled regularity and purity in the 
administration of the State, and absence of 
intense and long-continued party passion. The 
author’s contention that elections had no par- 
ty or political significance, seems hardly borne 
out by all the facts; but he does well to bring 
extravagant opinions on the subject back to 
the right mean. There are a few slips—e. g., 
Aeschines was Ambassador in Peloponnese in 
B, C. 848, not in 346 (p. 73); Demosthenes was 
Commissioner for Fortifications in B. c. 337, 
not 338 (p. 107); the plans criticised by the 
Boulé were probably designs for the em- 
broidery on the peplus of Athena, not plans 
of temples (p. 189); misprints on pp. 94, 168, 
183, 187, etc.—but the little book is an im- 
portant and suggestive one. The writer’s ori- 
ginality, combined with subriety, and his lu- 
cidity of statement, lead us to look for further 
valuable work from him. 


—A rare monument of literary industry and 
indomitable perseverance under seemingly in- 
superable difficulties is Constant von Wurz- 
bach’s ‘Biogra hisches Lexikon des Kaiser- 
thums Oéesterreich,’ the sixtieth and final 
volume of which has just apreared. The au- 
thor, who was born at Laibach in the Austrian 
province of Illyria, and is now in the seventy- 
fourth year of his age, began life as a soldier, 
entering the army at eighteen before he had 
finished his studies at the university. After 
four years of rather severe military service, 
he was promoted in 1841 to the rank of lieu- 
tenant. At that time his regiment was sta- 
tioned in Lemberg in Galicia, where he bad an 
opportunity of resuming his academical pur- 
suits, and, in 1843, after passing an examne 
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rigorosum, he received the degree of doctor 
of philosophy from the university of that 
city. In 1844 he threw up his commission 
and was appointed to a place in the li- 
brary of the Lemberg University; four years 
later he was transferred to a similar position 
in the Imperial Library at Vienna and made 
keeper of the archives of the Ministry of the 
Interior. The first sheets of the ‘Biogra; bical 
Lexicon,’ which it was originally intended to 
complete in a dozen volumes, were printed in 
1855. Not only the labor, but also the entire 
cost, of the undertaking rested at first upon the 
shouldera of Wurzbach, whose finances were 
hardly able to sustain the heavy burden, 
Fortunately, with the issue of the sixth 
volume, the very favorable criticisms of the 
work, especially by the German pre-s, induced 
the Austrian Government to intervene and 
bear a portion of the expense of publication; 
the Im; erial Academy of Sciences also voted 
a small sum to be paid on the completion of 
each successive volume. Ultimately, he was 
granted a permanent leave of absence in order 
that he might devote all his time and energy 
to his impertant task, while retaining his offi- 
cial position and enjoying the emoluments of 
it. Very soon, too, it became evident that the 
mass of material which had been already 

col!ected, and was constantly increasing, could 
not be advantageously compressed within the 
narrow limits originally proposed. The au 

thor resolved, therefore, to enlarge his plan, 
to give himself ample space and scope, and to 
do full justice to the subjects treated, regard 

less of the size which his work m ght finally 
attain. For his purpose the political bounda- 
ries of the Austrian Empire are the same to- 
day as they were in 1855; he ignores the bat- 
tles of Magenta, Solferino, and Kéniggriitz, 
and the treaties of peace concluded at Villa- 
franca and Prague, aod regards Lombardy 
and Venice as still under the sceptre of Franz 
Joseph. He also retains administrative divi- 
sions of the empire that have long ceased to 
exist, and are now Well-nigh forgotten, such as 
the territory formerly known as ‘‘ Serbiscbe 
Wojwod:cbaft und Temeser Banat,” which was 
made a ** crown-land” in 1849, but, on the re- 
constitutiun of Hungary in 1860, was, by an 
imperial decree, reunited with the kingdom of 
the Magyars, These otherwise harmless ana- 
chronisms are sometimes confusing to readers 
not perfectly familiar with the many political 
metamorphoses which the domain of the Hays- 
burgs has undergone. 


—The unique value and epochal significance 
of Wurzbach’s ‘ Lexicon’ lie in the fact that it 
contains information concerning sovereigns, 
statesmen, scholars, musicians, poets, artists, 
authors, and other distinguished persons, not 
elsewhere easily accessible, and gives intere-t- 
ing glimpses into the intellectual characteristics 
and peculiar culiure of the manifold and rather 
motley races of eastern Europe, of which the 
rest of the civilized world knows very little 
aud has only scanty means of knowing any- 
thing more. Not the least of the preliminary 
difficulties which our author had to overcome, 
was the mastery of seventeen languages, with- 
out which it would have been impossible for 
him to carry on his investigations, These were 
the tools in the use of which he must become 
skilled before he could begin to quarry the 
material necessary to the construction of the 
edifice he had designed. That a work of this 
kind should be more or less strongly colored 
by the single mind which conceived and 
executed it is inevitable) One may not 
always be ready to endorse the  per- 
sonal views or political opinions expressed 


by Wurzbach, but no one, we think, will ever 
consult these volumes without finding what he 
seeks, nor lay them down without a warm feel- 
ing of gratitude to the man who had the bold. 
ness to enter upon such a gigantic task and 
the energy and erudition requisite for its suc 
cessful completion. We may add that the 
‘ Biographical Lexicon’ is only one of many 
works on which Wurzbach's literary and scho- 
larly reputation rests) Among his earlier 
publications we find a ‘ Bibliographical-Statis- 
tical Survey of the Literature of the Austrian 
Empire’ (3 vols., 1854-56), in the form of offi- 
cial reports as librarian to the Minister of the 
Interior, Baron Alexander von Pach, and full 
of valuable information. Besides his ‘ Polis} 
and Ruthenian Folk-Songs,’ bis ‘ Polish Pro- 
verbs,’ his monograph on ‘ The Churches of 
Cracow’ (an interesting contribution to the 
political and ecclesiastical history of Poland, 
as well as to the architecture and antiquities of 
the former capita! of the Polish Republic), his 
well-known ‘Schillerbuch,’ his * Historica! 
Words, Proverbs, and Phrases,’ and otber 
werks of a like character, he is the author of 
several volumes of verse published under the 
remi-pseudonym of W, Constant. The best of 
these productions are unquestionably the epics 
and hallads in his ‘Gemmen’ (Hamburg, INS 
and ‘Cameen’ (Diisseldorf, 1856), and his 
translations from various Slavic tongues, al- 
though as a lyrical poet be is by no means in 
ferior to the multitude of ready rhymists wi 

are essaying to climb the German Parnassus 
In further procf of his versatility it may be 
stated that he printed at Lemberg in ISS a 
book on the ‘Elements of Geometry,’ whic! 
was favorably received, and gave evidence of 
his ability to attain eminence as a mathema- 
tician bad he not been diverted from this 
course by the superior charms of the Muses. 


RECENT CELTIC LITERATURE. 
Studies in the Arthurian Legend. By John 

Rhys. Oxford: Clarendon Pre-s; New York 

Macmillan & Co. 189L Pp. vili., 411 
The Fians, ete. By J. G. Campbell. Intro. 

duction by Alfred Nutt. London: David 

Nutt. 1891 Pp. xxxviii, 292 
LIGHT is slowly but surely creeping over th 
dark places of our earth. And what could be 
darker and more labyrinthian, even to the 
professed student, than the Arthurian cycle / 
Yet for both reader and poet the nebulous 
world of Artburand his knights and dames 
has always had a strange charm. Not to g 
beyond the bounds of English literature, we 
need only cite the names of Malory in the 
fifteenth century, Spenser in the sixteenth, 
Milton in the seventeenth, Tennyson, Swin- 
burne, and Matthew Arnold in our own. De- 
spite the cavils and strictures of critics of the 
logical school, we may admit, once for all, 
that the Arthurian atmosphere is congenial to 
poetry of a certain kind. Whether that kind 
be the highest and best, is another question. 
Enough to see and feel that it is poetry. 

But the Arthurian world is, we have said, 
dark and labyriathian. More than that, it is 
uncanny. Even in the Tennysonian adapta- 
tion tn uswm Delphini, there are touches of 
gloom that make one shrink. And the further 
back in the centuries one reads, the greater 
one’s perplexity. How did it all come about, 
this mixture of religious fervor and blatant 
sensuality typifying the middle ages? What 
was the origin, or at least what is the final 
analysis, of such conglomerates as Arthur and 
Guinevere, Modred, Merlin, Lancelot, Gawain, 





Galabad, Tristan, and Isolde? To such ques- 


tions Prof. Rhys's book supplies an answer 
which, if not final, is at least sufficient for the 
year and the century,and which does honor 
to the Oxford chair. 

First, but not least, let us congratulate the 
autbor upon his perfect urbanity. This is no 
empty compliment. For ten years now the 
province of Celtic philology bas been overhung 
by skies of blood and Apocalyptic vials of 
wrath. Zimmer, sing’e-handed, on the one 
side, and Windisch, Stokes, Arbois de Jubain. 
ville, and their auxiliaries on the other, have 
waged bitter war. Charges and counter- 
cbargea, incriminations and recriminationa, 
Perhaps 
the cause of scholarship may ultimately gain 


have been hurled with deadly aim 


through the shock of contention. Bet to lve 
in this surcharged atmosphere is assureliy not 
pleasant, All the more welcome, therefore, 
must be a book which not only is re, lete with 


scholarship, but which breathes the blessed 


spirit of peace to al! men of goud will 
In general it seems to us that our author 
postulates too much ia the ordinary reader 


By this we mean not so much his assumption 
that the reader ix, or ought to be, familiar 
with his Hibbert ‘Lectures on Celtic Heathen- 


dom 


, published in ISSS (he book is aot ditt. 
cult to procure), as bis assumption that the 
reader possesses an off-hand familiar.ty with 
the salient features of Arthurian story, ancient 
and modern, and with the characteristics of 
Celtic Hterary form. This is a very rare ac 
quisition. Those who have it can be counted 
off on the fingers of one’s band. Our readers 
may test the atier for themeelves Lat 
them try to place” an Arthurian nema, 
trait, or incident in Gildas, Nennius, Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, Chrétien of Troyes, the ‘ Mabi- 
nogion,’ the Welsh Triads, or in Mallory. We 
are far from seeking a quarre! with so amiable 
and conscientious a searcher after truth, We 
admit freely the force of his statement, in the 
preface, that it has been his ‘'chief object 
iar to make Welsh literature help to shed 
light on the Arthurian lezsend,” and there- 
ere not toformulate the legend itsel! Never- 
theless, from the purely practical point of 
view, we believe that Prof. Rhys woud bave 
heiped bis “‘general reader” more had he 
given a ré umeé, a skeleton, as it were, of the 
Arthurian lezend This assumes, of course, 
his ability to discover a skeleton in the amor- 
phous mass. But perbaps there is none, per- 
haps the legend belongs to the order of inver- 
tebrates Ke that as it may, the reader will 
have to know familiarly the Arthurian le- 
gend in its successive stadia before he can 
justly estimate the author’s elucidationa, 
Within our narrow limits we shall attempt 
to give only a few of Prof. Rhys’s positions, 
Arthur isa blending of history and myth, of 
a Comes Brifannice who defended his country 
against the invading Saxons, and of a Ceitic 
divinity, either a sun-god or a cuiture-hero, 
It is interesting to learn the etymology of the 
name, Prof. Rhys equates it with an assumed 
Latin artor, parallel with the actual ardtor 
* ploughman,” ploughing of course sy mbolizing 
cultivation and culture in general, In this 
connection we should jike to know what to do 
with Art the son of Conn in Irish legend. Still 
more interesting is the examination of Guine- 
vere (Gwen hwyvar, or ‘“‘ white spectre”), p. 
38, and the parallel between her and Etain, or 
3e Find in Irish, But we can scarcely accept 
the explanation, p. 33, that Be Find is more 
correctly Be Bind. In Irish, bind and find 
are distinct’ words, the former meaning 
“* sweet, melodious,” the latter “ fair, white.” 
Fair woman is expressed in Irish by Be 





Find. The “triad” of Guineveres is equated 
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with the triad of Etdins and the triad of 
Isoldes (in the Tristan story), The capture or 
recapture of Guinevere by Arthur, or by 
Lancelot, is likened by Gaston Paris and by 
our author to the story of Orpheus and Eury- 
dice. This brings us at once to the nether- 
world, which plays, we may say, the leading 
rOlein Celticmythology. Most of the fantastic 
exploits which the later middle ages anthropo- 
morphized so ingeniously are reducib!e to the 
perennial struggle between the powers of Light 
and the powers of Darkuess, Even the Holy 
Grail itself, once supposed to be a purely 
Christian symbol, is regarded by Prof. Rhys 
(herein following Nutt in his ‘ Legend of the 
Holy Grail’) as originally a cauldron of Hades, 
Whether the Nutt-Rhys theory will gain un- 
qualified assent is a question that we cannot 
enter upon here. Our knowledge of early 
med geval Christian legend is still too meagre, 
Lipsius’s investigation of the apocryphal acts 
of the Apostles should teach us caution in set- 
ting too narrow limits to Oriental-Christian 
mysticism. How much that Grimm looked 
upon as Teutonic is now demonstrated by Lip- 
sius to be Gnostic! At any rate, we fail to 
catch the point of our author’s utterance, p. 
326, ‘Outside the Celtic domain one may 
point to the Dwarf’s Cup as one of the old 
Norse terms symbolic of thought, wisdom, and 
especially the inspiration of poetry,” and we 
would ask our author how he happened to 
cverlook the infinitely more celebrated ‘ Ket- 
tle’ that furnishes the theme to no iess than 
two entire poems in the Edda, namely, the 
‘* Hymiskvidha” and the “‘ Lokasenna” (Oegis- 
drekka), 

The identification of Peredur-Percival with 
Lancelot is highly suggestive. Equally so the 
parallel between the Empress in the Peredur 
story and the Irish Mérifzu, or Great Queen, 
and the suggestion of a contamination of the 
Celtic name Etain with the Greek name Helen 
(Elen) of the celebrated mother of Constantine 
the Great, p. 110, It need not disturb our en- 
joyment of Tennysonian poetry to learn that 
the Lily Maid of Astolat and the Lady of Sha- 
lott are but different phases of the same myth. 
Prof. Rbys’s remark upon the weird fascina- 
tion exercised by the Lady of Shalott in Ten- 
nysonian verse should meet with hearty ap- 
prova!, And so also should his passing con- 
demnation of the Laureate’s conception of Ar- 
thur himself, ‘‘ falsetto preachments of the mo- 
dern muse,” p. 20, But we are less confi‘ent 
that it will. The Anglo-American Philistine 
has, we fear, accepted the falsetto preach- 
menis as Arthurian gospel. 

In connection with the green color mention- 
ed, pp. 53, 59, we miss an adequate discussion 
of the curious English romance of Sir Gawayne 
and the Green Knight. It is barely mentior- 
ed, p. 174. Occasionally the author introduces 
illustrative parallels from Teutonic mythology, 
e. g., Steg'ried’s wooing in behalf of Gunther, 
pp. 226, 233. Such parallels, we think, might 
have been easily multiplied. Peredur’s for- 
getting and neglect of Yngharad, pp. 85, 87, 
112, 218, has its counterpart in Siegfried’s for- 
getting of Briinhild, Less obvious, but not to 
be rejected, is the kinship between Ctichu- 
lainn’s mare, p. 221, and Odhinn’s horse Sleip- 
nir. The heroes of Welsh stories, we read, never 
drive in chariots, but ride on horseback. In 
Irish myth, riding on horseback is commonly 
taken to be an indication of later composition, 
Can this test be applied to Welsh? At page 
168 reference is made to the ‘ fons Galabes,” 
said by Geoffrey of Monmouth to be * in na- 
tione Gewi:seorum.” We should like to have 
an etymological interpretation of this name 
Gewis, which figures pot only in Bede, but in 





the Anglo-Saxon chronicle. Sweet, in his 
*Oidest English Texts,’ treats the word as of 
Teutonic origin. But this is by no means 
certain. Perhaps Apollodorus, p. 197, may 
bave had good reasons of his own for 
interpreting the Amazon’s girdle captured 
by Hercules as the oaivuBodrov rod mpwrevew 
anacav, but the Siegfried-Briiahild story bas 
taught us to regard such a girdie rather as 
the ovuBorov ris mapOeveias, And speaking of 
rapOeveia leads us to remark that Prof, Rhys’s 
euphemistic allusion to chastity in Irish story- 
telling, p. 177, may be contrasted with Prof. 
Zimmer’s terrific indictment, Zeitschrift fir 
deutsches Altertum xxx.ii., 281-285. We re- 
gret that the Oxford professor should be unac- 
quainted with his Greifswald colleague’s me- 
morable discussion of the Voyages of Maildun 
and Brendan, Zeitschrift, etc., xxxiii., 129-220, 
257.338. His conception of the Celtic Hell and 
Paradise, and the Islands of the Dead, would 
have gained greatly in breadth and depth. 
But let us hasten to add that there is no funda- 
mental difference of view between the two 
scholars, 

Highly ingenious are our author’s attempts 
to trace the evolution of original Welsh names; 
see pp. 284, 296, 299, and elsewhere, To appre- 
ciate the difficulties involved, one should first 
read chapter xvi, which treats of the warious 
ways in which Welsh tradition came into the 
Anglo-French world, A name introduced 
orally was subjected to the usual corruptions 
of foreign ear aad tongue. But these were 
slight in comparison with the clerical corrup- 
tion of names occurring in ill-written Welsh 
manuscripts. Thus Rianon becomes Niaiane 
and even Viviane, ‘‘the worst and most 
popular in print.” The author's Irish refer- 
ences, however accurate as_ references, 
are not always as_ serviceable as they 
might be. The story of Conla the Red, 
p. 128, is referred to Windisch’s Irish Gram- 
mar. A much more satisfactory reference 
would have been to Crowe’s paper in the Kil- 
kenny Journal, No. 17, giving text, transla- 
tion, and introduction. We have detected one 
curious error of frequent occurrence in the 
notes, The famous Irish codex is cited as the 
‘Book of the Dun.’ For this read ‘ Book of 
the Dun Cow.’ And for an explanation of the 
curious title see O’Curry, ‘ Lectures on the 
MS. Materiale,’ etc., p. 30, The zealous Angli- 
cist will hardly accept Prof. Khys’s estimate 
(p. 889) of pre-Norman English literature; but 
the present is no place for rectification. 

We have ventured upon a few criticisms to 
show our interest in the subject. Of these 
Arthurian studies as a whole we can speak 
nothing but good. The book is throughout 
readable, Even in the most diflicult passages 
the style is clear, simple, and elegant. The 
author’s scholarship does not befog his utter- 
ance. We earnestly commend the book to all 
who would gain an insight into Arthurian le- 
gend. 

Of an altogether different kind is the Rev. 
Mr. Campbell’s book on the Fians, It is a col- 
lection of tales of Finn and his warriors, taken 
down by Mr, Campbeil in the course of thirty 
years, from the lips of the Gaelic-speaking 
Scotch, Its chief value lies in its showing how 
deep-seated and widespread is the popular 
knowledge of Fionn mac Cumhall (pronounced 
Finn Mac Coo)]), The reader who approaches 
the collection from the side of Middle Irish 
literature will find little that is new; and 
that little is usually of a non-Celtic character, 
betraying contamination with one or another 
of the more common forms of European story- 
telling. Thus the trick of walking backwards 
into a cave (p, 166) resembles the story of the 





Greek robber, Cacus, as is pointed out in the 
Introduction (p, x.). But the editor might have 
added that the fastening of Garry’s hair to the 
logs (p. 165) suggests at least the story of Sam- 
son, The editor is not at his best in compara- 
tive philology. But we must be charitable to 
utterances like this (p. x.) : ‘* Im the ancient 
geographical names of Greece and Rome many 
place-names are to be found that admit of 
much explanation from the Gaelic, e g., 
Marathon by the sea is very like Mara- 
nan, Seas or Waves.” The major proposition 
is doubtless true; but the minor? We have 
one general fault to find with the make-up of 
the book. One’s powers of divination are in 
constant demand to perceive where the edi- 
torial labor of introduction and comment ends 
and the story proper begins. This is wholiy 
unnecessary. The only scientific plan of 
editing a story is to give the text as heard on 
one ; age, translation on the opposite page, 
verbal explanations in foot-notes, general ex- 
planations either before or after the text, or 
in both places. In any case the eye should be 
able to see at a glance what is editor and what 
is story-teller. 

In that part of the introduction which is by 
Mr. Alfred Nutt, that accomplished scholar, 
whose name we have mentiuned above in con- 
nection with the Grail legend, touches upon a 
subject now hotly debated, namely, the origin 
of the Finn story. Until quite recently it was 
universally assumed that Finn, son of Cumall, 
and his band, were as distinctively Irish as 
( Gchulainn and Queen Medb. But in 1890 Prof. 
Zimmer published in the Zeitschrift fir 
deutsches Allertum, xxxv.—Nutt’s reference 
to vol. liii. is an obvious slip of the pen—an 
article of 170 pp., in which he denied the Irish 
origin of the Finn story, and maintained that 
the Fenians were at bottom only Norwegian 
vikings of the ninth century marauding in 
Ireland. Finn himself was perhaps Caitiil 
Find (the Irish rendering of Ketill Hvf), 
a Norwegian leader who fell in 857, Mr. 
Nutt gives a fair résumé of Zimmer’s 
position and arguments, to which we 
refer our readers, That the new theory 
should provoke angry protest from the Irish 
camp was inevitable. The Fenians of legend 
had given their name to Young Ireland as de- 
fendersof their country. To be informed that 
the original Fenians were but enemies (literal- 
ly so, the word being, according to Zimmer, a 
corruption of Scandinavian fjdndr, ‘*enemy”), 
was too much for patriotic scholarship. In a 
brief appendix, Zimmer, going still further, 
contends that Oisin, the son of Finn (Mac- 
pherson’s Ossia') was etymologically Oswine, 
Oiserg was O:ric, Osbran was Osbrand, Osult 
was Oswald ; 03- in these compounds being the 
well-known English equivalent of As- in Scan- 
dinavian. We will not take sides in the con- 
troversy. The points in dispute are at once 
difficult and obscure; tiiue and patience alone 
can permanently settle them. Meanwhile we 
ought to be able to say this much at least 
without offending Irisb susceptibilities: lrish 
myth and legerd, in the shape in which they 
have come down to us (the MSS. cannot be 
dated earlier than 1100) are confused and inco- 
herent. They need reconstruction as much as, 
let us say, the Siegfried myth in Norse-Ger- 
man, or the Beowulf myih in Anglo-Saxon. 
It is a truism of Irish history that for over 
two centuries prior to 1100, the island was 
at the mercy of invaders from Scandinavia. 
Is it at allimprobable that these Danes, Swedes, 
or Norwegians should have brought with them 
their own mythology and imposed some of its 
traits upon their Celtic neighbors? It should 
be borne in mind that Zimmer two years be 
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fore, in the Zeitschrift, xxxiii., showed that 
even the earlier and undoubtedly Irish Cuchu- 
lainn cycle betrayed evidences of Teutonic 
contamination. His latest paper is but a con- 
tinuation of the former. And his method in 
both is the same. In the Finn story, Finn 
burns his finger in cooking the salmon, and, 
sticking it hastily in his mouth, acquires there- 
by a knowledge of things unknown, From the 
Irish point of view this episcde is unintelligi- 
ble, but it becomes perfectly clear if we treat 
it as a garbled reminiscence of Siegfried roast- 
ing the heart of Fafnir. Not a few words 
and phrases in Irish legend are inexplicable 
by the laws of Celtic philology, but they are 
intelligible as corruptions of Norse words on 
the Irish tongue. We merely indicate the 
drift of Zimmer’s argument. Whether all his 
etymologies and contentions will obtain final 
acceptance we Jeave to the future, contenting 
ourselves for the present with the belief that 
he has given anew and powerful impulse to 
mytholegical study. It is interesting to note 
that the burnt-finger episode occurs in Mr. 
Campbell’s collection, p. 20, 


Familiar Quotations: A Collection of Pas- 
sages, Phrases, and Proverbs traced to their 
Sources in Ancient and Modern Literature. 
By John Bartlett. 9.h ed. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. 1891. 

With lengthening span, this indispensable 

handbook has steadily broadened its scope, till 

it pauses at the point indicated by its new 
sub-title. It is still preponderantly a poetical 
anthology, but the prose element is now signi- 
ficantly large, and in one bloc have been add- 
ed 121 pages of translations extending from 

Bidpai to Ubland, some of them expressly 

made for this work, with generous draughts 

from Plutarch, Epictetus, Marcus Aurelius, 

Diogenes Laertius, Cervantes, etc. A good 

deal of the old appendix has been incorporated 

in the body of the ‘ Quotations,’ but the new 
appendix still fills eleven pages. If the type 
is slightly larger than in the eighth edition 

(1882), so also is the page, and there are now 

1,158 pages against the former 904—an increase 

of much more than a third, as Mr. Bartlett 

reckons ; and we gladly take his word that the 
stupendous index contains 10,000 -additional 
lines, 

These are the bare statistics of the com- 
piler’s final achievement, but it is impossible 
to indicate the amount of overbauling which 
the work has received in every part. At most 
we can touch upon a few representative names 
by way of suggestion. It cannot be denied 
that in a collection of this character the per- 
sonal equation counts for very much; but if 
one should ask what poet in the past nine years 
had most absorbed public attention, the an- 
swer would be, unanimously, Browning. 
Browning clubs in England and America, 
Browning’s death and Browning’s Life, are 
notorious facts, and Browning quotations 
have consequently been the order of the day. 
Mr, Bartlett's recognition of this is almost 
startling inextent. Inthe eighth edition of the 
‘Quotations’ there were just three extracts 
from Browning, and two of these were from 
‘*Paracel-us.” The present edition leaps to 
nine pages of extracts, and the citations from 
“ Paracelsus” have been quadrupled. Yet we 
remark with surprise that ‘* The Lost Leader” 
only now is deemed ‘“‘ familiar.” There is no 
other example of expansion comparable to 
this. Browning, by a disagreeable associa- 
tion, reminds us of Edward Fitzgerald, and so 
of Omar Khayydim, whose one extract bas 
become six, in accordance with an enlarged 
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reading and popularity of the ‘* Rubdiyd’.” 
From Browning to Tennyson, too, is a natu- 
ral transition; the latter’s nine pages have 
been extended totwelve, 


So much for contemporary English poets 
Among their predecessors, Shakspere has be- 
come still more a household word, chiefly, it 
would appear, in the direction of the Sonnets; 
a rather tardy admission being accorded 
(among other well-known lines) to “ Full 
many a glorious morning bave I seen,” and to 
‘*“Not marble, nor the gilded monuments.” 
Wordsworth fills no more pages than in the 
previous edition, but has made gains, not easy 
to discover on account of transpositions 
Coleridge does better proportionately, but by 
an extension of his prose; extracts from his 
‘Table Taik’ are given for the first time The-e 
two poets admirably illustrate the fortuitous 
and arbitrary character of ** familiar quota- 
tions,” which are so far from heing a criterion 
of the poetic worth and beauty of the pieces 
they are taken from, Let any one compare 
the single excerpt from the Peele Castle 
stanzas, or the two from the ode * Dejection,” 
with what remains behind, But then, let any 
one love the poetry of Clough, and turn in 
vain to this dictionary to find a trace of popu- 
lar favor—not even ‘Say not the struggle 
naught availeth,” nor ‘* It fortifies my soul to 
know”; neither ** Peschiera” nor ‘‘Qua cur- 
sum ventus.”’ His name is altogether wanting. 
Carlyle, the poet, suffers a like eclipse, though 
his translation of Goethe’s ‘* Symbolum” is 
known by heart to many. His prose, on the 
other band, bas been notably extended, from 
‘Sartor Resartus,’ ‘ Heroes,’ and ‘ Frederick 
the Great.’ 


Emerson, to come to America, has received 
a great expansion, and in his case, too, sur- 
prises are not few, in that “So nigh is gran- 
deur to our duct,” and ** When half-gods go, 
The gods arrive,” have just been discovered, 
and that his ** Terminus”—perhaps the noblest 
swan-song of any poet—is still terra incognita. 
His prose sayings have been multiplied, and 
‘“*Hitch your wagon to a star” at last finds 
its proper place in this handbook. So, 
oddly enough, does the stanza, ‘“* Life is 
real! life is earnest !"’ which bad been bere 
tofore passed over in Longfellow’s * Psalm of 
Life”; and a shorter omission is likewise re- 
paired. Had the fates ordained a tenth edi 
tion, perhaps we should have had this poem at 
last printed entire. Holmes’s ‘Chambered Nau- 
tilus,” again, has been recalled from a strange 
exile; and his prose has grown from one item 
toapage. The section devoted to Lowell was, 
as we see, in the press before the date of his 
death could be filled out. His three pages in 
the eighth edition have become eight, with two 
of prose—an innovation. First now to appear 
under Whittier we remark extracts from his 
“ Ichabod ” and *‘ The Eternal Goodness”; but 
even so a page is bardly made out for a péet 
far more widely read than Lowell, yet also, we 
apprehend, less quoted, and certainly less quot- 
able. And to these three preéminent poets of 
the elder generation, which of the later-born are 
to succeed, this dictionary being witness? 
Cranch, o'der than Lowell, and Channing, but 
afew months younger, and both still surviving, 
are little known to the great public of the pre- 
sent day. They have contributed somethirg 
to Mr. Bartlett’s store. Of all the rest, with 
possibly one or two obscure exceptions, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Akers Allen, for her ‘‘ Rock me to 
Sleep, Mother,” and Bret Harte, for his 
‘** eatben Chinee,” alone pass current from 
mouth to mouth. That implies neglect of 
Aldrich, Chadwick, Gilder, Higginson, How- 
ells, Josquin Miller, Parsons, J. J. Piatt, 
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Stedman, Steddard, and Story among the 
men well known for their verse at the date of 
Mr. Bartleti’s eighth edition; Mias Thomas, 
Miss Woolsey, Mra Piatt, Mra. Moulton, Mra 
Dorr, Mra, Thaxter, among the womer—-to 
mention no others, of both sexes, Wemay ob 
serve, too, that the recent dead, Bayard Taylor 
sxcepted, have fared no better, and that nota 
line serves for a headstone to Paul Harne, 
Helen Hunt Jackson, Sidney Lanier, or John 
Boyle O'Reilly. Numbers, it is clear, do not 
suffice, The public, indifferent to if not an 
noyed by the swarm of latter-day barda, seems 
ready to exclaim with Goethe 
** Wisse dass mir sehr misfallt 
Wenn so viele singen und rete 
Wer treiit die Dichtkunst aus der Welt’ 
Die Poeten 

We might continue our evidences of the 
perfecting of his compilation on the part of 
Mr. Bartlett, but it is time that we tee should 
tay finis. No more useful example of persist 
ent renovation and improvement of a standard 
work has been offered in this country, and 
seldom anywhere outside of Germany. While 
the ‘Familiar Quotations’ has been imitated 
and pirated in Eng'and, it has never been 
approached, and is today the conventence 
of all English-speaking peoples. Its rare 
textual accuracy, precise citation, origt 
nal research, and instructive comparigons of 
nearly identical thoughts and expressions 
would constitute a sufficient lfeservice for 
any author. But Mr. Bartlett does not cease 
from labor because he will pot no farther 
touches to the ‘Familiar Quotations’ Praise 
and gratitude for this closed account; but a 
new page of the ledger wil reentiy open 
when his Shakspere Concordance sees the ght. 


English Composifion: Eight Lectures given at 
the Lowell Institute [Boston] By Barrett 
Wendell. Charles Scribner's Sona ISVL 

ProF. Wenpect has fof a decate had a re- 

sponsible charge at Harvard College in connec 

tion with the English department, and has 
acquitted himself well. Ali that he here tells 
us incidentally of his acquired experience as in- 
structor in a most difficult branch, will pro- 
fit his fellow-instructors everywhere These, 
however, he does not address (for be has not 
aimed at making a text-book), but the public 
atiarge As he undertook to interest a mixed 
audience by lecturing, so he thinks the general 
reader will find his remarks more appetizing 
than the ordinary manuals. Consequently, he 
has but slightly retouched his di courses, This 
seems to us a misjudgment, on several 
grounds 

In the first place, a lecturer on rbetoric 
must, almost of necessity, greatiy curtail hia 
illustrations and subcrdinate them to hi« gene- 
ral principlee—must begin by developing the 
latter. This is the bane of text-books for be- 
ginners even in formal and exact science, and 
is what has made grammar so odious a study. 

The mind refuses to be interested in abstract 

definitions and systematic presentation; and 

the first business of a text-book is to interest. 

The lecturer who employs this method in a 

series is further at the disadvantaze, as 

compared with a writer, of having to re- 
fresh the memory of the regular attendants, 
as well as to furnish a ciue to listeners 
who come in at the middle of the course. In 
fact, Mr. Wendell resorts to a great deal of 
iteration—to a great deal more, we are sure, 
than he would have ventured upon or thought 
needful had he compo ed for readers alone, 

Then be has, ashe freely confesses, been handi- 

capped by the conditions of his lectureship, 

viz, so many talks of ju*t an hour each, with 
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the result of destroying the proportion he usu- 
ally observes with his college classes; hence 
unavoidable compression and relatively undue 
stress, 

Despite the compression, there is in some of 
these chapters an air of diffuseness and almost 
of padding. Much valuable space is wasted, 
as it seems to us, on a fanciful distinction be- 
tween the written and the spoken word, which, 
for example, finds a concrete expression in the 
remarkable assertion that, ‘‘alone of the ele- 
ments of style, paragraphs belong to written 
composition, and not to spoken,” There isa 
whole chapter on paragraphs, which Mr. Wen- 
dell calls ‘‘parts of [written] composition,” 
as if they were not parts of thought, 
whatever mode be taken to give them 
utterance. To the mind they represent 
single efforts, to the voice they are breath- 
ing-spells, to the eye they are merely punctua- 
tion-marks. Mr, Wendell’s scheme has not, so 
far as we can see, any provision for the case 
of a thinker who dictates—say a review—to 
an amanuensis without indicating paragraphs. 


In the revision, if the thought has been orderly 


and logical, the paragraphing is merely a 
mechanical affair; and the nature of the com- 
position will determine whether the cleavage 
be between topics or between categories. In 
the former case the paragraphic break may be 
likened to the period; in the latter to the 
semicolon, 


Mr. Wendell admits that for him punctua- 
tion is a mystery ; and in truth it cannot be 
taught in lectures without a great deal of ap- 
paratus, The few words he bestows upon the 
theme are of no worth for practical guidance. 
The same may be said of his observations 
on the correct use of shall and will, in 
which his loose idea is shown by the 
sentence, “I will come, means, clearly 
enough, that I should like to come very 
much.” Was this in Regulus’s mind when 
he pledged himself to return to the Car- 
thaginians? ‘1 will come” means “I intend, 
lam resolved, to come.” It will not do here, 
as Mr. Wendell proposes, to refer to good 
manners or good sense for a criterion, In 
other parts of his doctrine he shifts his burden 
in like manner, and even calls in ‘‘the average 
man” as his deus ex machina, The appeal to 
good usage, which, of course, he constantly 
urges, is the only definite and practical rule, 

The uneonscious side of literary expression 
or style is hardly at all regarded by Mr. Wen- 
dell. Writers of eminence differ extremely 
among themselves in artistic intent, in rough- 
drafting, correction, polish; but substantially 
they write prose, as M. Jourdain spoke it, 
without knowing it. The gift is inborn, but 
so is the power of thought, without which 
mere fluency would never gain distinction 
for any one. ‘‘‘I can’t write, anyhow,’ 
say students to me year after year; they 
mean,” says Mr. Wendell, ‘‘ that they won't 
think.” This no more fvllows than it 
would from a person’s declining to speak in 
public, A whole library of books on English 
compositicn could not teach a man to express 
himsel’ on a subject beyond the range of 
his interest, his knowledge, or his natural ca- 
pacity. Hence the discipline surest of success 
is to be sought in narration and description, 
in making absiracts from good models, and in 
translations, The thinking may be left to 
take care of itself, as may style in the higher 
sense. The cultivation of clearness, direct- 
ness, and terseness is the thing te be 
aimed at for the ordinary student, who can 
never hope to shine as thinker or stylist. 
It would tend to spare Mr. Wendell his ‘* most 
frequent experience,” *‘ the striking out of the 





first page or so of a student’s compositions,” 
written, as our author pleasantly says, in obe- 
dience to ‘‘a very strong impulse to preface 
something in particular by at least a para- 
graph of nothing in particular, bearing to the 
real matter in hand a relation not more inhe- 
rently intimate than that of the tuning of vio- 
lins to a symphony.” It might also save his 
pupils from such defects as this (p. 181): 
“lf rigid adherence to formal rules be 
fatally frigid, none the less fatal to any cer- 
tainty of effect is that relaxation of grasp that 
must result from disregard of the principles of 
Unity, of Mass, and of Coherence, that under- 
lie all formal rules”—where the, that, and 
which would have been more elegant and less 
monotonous, and at the same time more per- 
spicuous; or this (p. 222): ‘*I might go on 
almost as long as I chose, In brief, these 
seem to mean that we may assume the ave- 
rage man to know what good use is "—where 
the antecedent of these is ten lines off, with 
five plural nouns between. 

We are tempted to close with a nugget of 
good sense respecting composition, which may 
be found in the correspondence of Rousseau, 
and as it would be a pity to translate it, we 
may be pardoned for giving it in the original. 
The passage is the more important because 
Rousseau notoriously elaborated what he wrote 
and was a conscious artist: 

* Qu’une expression soit ou ne soit pas ce 
qu’on appelle francaise ou du bel usage, ce 
n’est pas de cela qu'il s’agit: on ne parle et 
Yon n’écrit que pour se faire entendre; pourvu 
qu’on soit inteliigible, on va& son but; quand 
on est clair, on y va encore mieux: parlez donc 
clairement pour quiconque entend le frargais. 
Voila la rézgle, et soyez sfir que, fissiez-vous 
au surplus cing cents barbarismes, vous n’en 
aurez pas moins bien écrit. Je vais plus loin, 
et je soutiens qu’il faut quelquefois faire des 
feutes de grammaire pour étre plus lumineux. 
C’est en cela, et non dans toutes les pédanteries 
du purisme, que consiste le véritable art 
d’écrire.” 

We are bound to say that this doctrine is by 
no means foreign to Mr. Wendell, as any read- 
er of his pages will see. 





Dante’s Treatise ‘De Vulgari Eloquentid.’ 
Translated into English, with explanatory 
notes, by A. G. Ferrers Howell. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. 1890. 

Ir is to be regretted that we have not a 

complete and uniform English translation 

of all Dante’s works, for to the student of 
history and letters all that Dante wrote pos- 
sesses the exceptional value of an authori- 
tative document, In many and varied sub- 
jects, in questions of science, government, 
literature, and philology, he throws light on 
an interesting period of history. In his minor 
works especially, he was almost the only writ- 
er of the day who bore witness to the changes 
through which Italy was passing in language 
and literature no less than in politics and reli- 
gion. Such ‘‘documents” must, of course, be 
made accessible to the general reader and stu- 
dent as well as tothe specialist. In Germany, 
thanks to that passion for translating into the 
vernacular masterpieces of all languages which 
was one of the best traits of the romantic move- 
ment, Kannegiesser and Fdrster had published 
by 1845 satisfactory renderings of all Dante’s 
minor works. But the English tongue has not 
been so fortunate, The ‘ Lyrics,’ indeed, were 
translated as early as 1835, and the ‘ New 

Life’ in 1846, but it was not until 1879 that 

the treatise ‘On Monarchy’ appeared, and 

not until 1889 that the ‘ Banquet’ was sa- 
tisfactori!y rendered into English. There still 
remained four minor pieces of varicus value: 

(1) Dante’s Letters—important remnants of his 





public and private correspondence; (2) the 
treatise ‘On the Relations of Land and Water’ 
—a marked example of Dante’s eager interest in 
scientific inquiry: (8) certain Eclogues—com- 
munications, in what seems to us the most ar- 
tificial of forms, addressed to Giovanni del 
Virgilio, one of the most interesting of the 
early humanists; and (4) a treatise ‘On the 
Vulgar Tongue.’ For a creditable translation 
of this last from the vigorous but crabbed 
Latin in which it is written, we owe our thanks 
to Mr. Howell. 

The treatise ‘On the Vulgar Tongue’ is of 
interest both to the pure philologian and to 
the general student of literature. To the phi- 
lologian it recommends itself as the earliest 
Italian work whose author recognized the 
common basis of the Romance languages and 
had an inkling of their historical relation to 
Latin; even though it frequently disappoints 
him by a too frequent use of the purely sub- 
jective and deductive methods, which Dante 
owed to his scholastic studies, at just the 
points where facts objectively considered for 
purposes of induction would be most interest- 
ing and valuable. Whatever the worth, how- 
ever, of its information on linguistic matters, 
the treatise leaves on the reader an impression 
of great nobility. Dante himself shows in it, 
At a time when the early humanism was be- 
ginning to be dominant, and a senile Latin 
to tyrannize over the new-born Italian, the 
master could see in the vernacular the high 
worth of that which is the instrument of our 
daily needs, however intimate or common they 
may be, 

“The Vulgar Tongue,” he says, “is that 
which we acquire without any rule, by imi- 
tating our nurses, We afterwards have an- 
other secondary speech, which the Romans 
called Grammar. Few, however, acquire the 
use of this secondary speech, because we can 
only be guided and instructed in it by the ex- 
penditure of much time and by assiduous 
study. Of these two kinds of speech, also, the 
Vulgar Tongue is the nobler, as well because it 
was the first employed by the human race as 
because the whole world makes use of it, 
though it bas been divided into different forms 
of utterance and words, It is also the nobler 
as being natural to us, whereas the other is 
rather of an artificial kind; and itis of this 
nobler form of speech that we intend to treat.” 


To the attentive reader, moreover, this frag- 
mentary treatise marks something like an 
epoch in Dante's life. Internal evidence as- 
signs it to the earlier years cf his exile, and 
most scholars agree that it was written about 
1305, just before the ‘ Banquet,’ the sceptical 
Scartazzini alone placing it later. But what 
is most significant about it is that in it Dante is 
midway between the love-sonneteer of the 
‘New Life’ and the great thinker and poet of 
the ‘Divine Comedy.’ Shorter pieces, son- 
nets, ballades, and the like, no longer attract 
him, nor has he yet risen to the ambitions of 
his later all-embracing ‘Comedy.’ The Can- 
zone, a much longer form of composition than 
the sonnet, answering roughly to the elabo- 
rate ode of the eighteenth century, seems 
to him most worthy of an author’s ambi- 
tion. ‘* Now, that the whole of the art 
of poetic song is embraced in Canzoni appears 
from the fact that whatever is found in the 
art isfoundinthem. . For all the utter- 
ances of the highest mental powers of illus- 
trious poets* are found in Canzoni alone. 
Wherefore, in reference to the subject now 
before us, it is clear that the matters which 
are worthy of the highest vulgar tongue ought 
to be handled in Canzoni.” To the theory of 
the Canzone, then, with all its problems for 
sub‘lety and deftress, the poet is devoting 





*Dante’s own extraordinary phrase is, ‘* Quicquid 
de cacuminibus illustrium capitum profiuxit labia.” 
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himself already. His earnestness warns the 
reader that this trained hand will find work 
more worthy of it. Already Dante feels that 
something separates him from his fellows. 
The theme of one is always love, he says; that 
of others arms, His, and his alone, is the 
theme of *‘ righteousness.” 

Mr. Howell’s rendering, though not predmi- 
nent for smoothness and fluency, has in gene- 
ral triumphed over the peculiar difficulties 
which he had to meet, His notes are, so far 
as they go, accurate; but they are designed for 
the most cursory reader. The main facts 
concerning Cino da Pistoia’s life (p. 98), for 
instance, are already at hand in several 
books of reference with which any one who 
is likely to use the translation must be fami- 
liar. What is much more important than 
dates and titles is a full statement of Cino’s 
part in that school of poetry which Dante did 
so much to found and to perpetuate—the dolce 
stil nuovo. Indeed, the treatise ‘On the Vul- 
gar Tongue,’ though not written for that 
purpose, can best serve us asa guide to thelite- 
rature of the thirteenth century. It is in their 
dealing with the structure and sequence of the 
various schools of that literature that Mr, 
Howell’s notes are weakest. 





Essays, Scientific, Political, and Speculative. 
By Herbert Spencer. Library Edition, con- 
taining seven essays not before republished, 
and various other additions, 3 vols., 8vo, 
pp. 478, 466,516. With an alphabetical index. 
D. Appleton & Co, 1891. 

Tue theory of ethics which has latterly been 

taking shape under the hands of Stephen, 

Spencer, and others, is, from a practical point 

of view, one of the most important boons that 

philosophy has ever imparted to the world, 
since it su; plies a worthy motive to conserva- 
tive morals at a time when all is confused and 
endangered by the storm of new thought, 
the disintegration of creeds, and the failure 
of all evidences of an exalted future life. 
The little of new which is contributed to the 
ethical theory in the present edition of Mr. 

Spencer’s essays is contained in the essays on 

the ‘‘ Ethics of Kant” and on ‘‘ Absolute Po- 

litical Ethics.” It was hardly to be expected 
that the additions would go to enhance Mr. 

Spencer’s well-built-up reputation, The po- 

pularity of his doctrine has probably passed 

its meridian, In one of the new essays, he 
quotes with admiration Huxley’s fine saying, 

“Science commits suicide when it adoptsa 

creed.” That is just the principle of death 

lurking in Spencer’s philosophy. It is a creed 
in that it is erected upon axioms founded only 
on the inconceivability of their contradictory 
opposites, and regarded as absolutely indubita- 
ble. One of the seven essays mentioned on the 
title-page refers to the discussion concerning 
the a-priori origin of axioms. Few psycholo 
gists, if any, would now dispute the instinc- 
tive origin of the ideas from which the three 
laws of motion have become evolved under the 
influence of experience and reflection. But it 
is a widely different thing to say that these 
laws are without doubt exactly true. For 
such a belief there cannot be the slightest war- 
rant. In the same way, it may be true that 
all scientific reasoning postulates something 
which men seek to formulate as the general 
uniformity of nature; but it by no means 
follows that reasoning cannot discover that 
this postulate is not exactly true. That 
would be like insisting that because astrono- 
my rests on observations, therefore the astrono- 
mer cannot deduce from these observations 
their probable error. Science or philosophy 





cannot itself commit suicide; but a method of 
inquiry which provides no means for the recti- 
fication of its first principles, has mixed and 
swallowed its own poison and has to expect an 
inevitable doom. What explains the success of 
modern science is that it has pursued a method 
which corrects its own premises and conclu- 
sions, It reminds us of certain methods of 
arithmetical computation where mistakes of 
cipbering bave no effect but what disappears 
as the process goes on. In like manner philo- 
sopbical inquiry, which necessarily begins in 
ignorance, must not pursue a method by which 
the error of its first assumptions is allowed to 
retain its full effect to the end, or else it will 
come to naught. 


The most interesting of the new essays is 
that ‘On the Factors of Organic Evolution,” 
in which the author urges almost irresistibly 
the indirect evidence of the transmission of 
acquired characters, As in the question of 
spontaneous generation, the direct evidence is 
feeble, if not quite wanting. But the force of 
general facts and indirect considerations 
would appear, at least to onlookers of the con- 
troversy, as sufficient to remove all doubt. 
Spencer well says that many of the modern 
evolutionists are more Darwinian than Darwin 
ever was; yet in part the reverse istrue. The 
intellectual motive which has prompted evolu- 
tionary speculation in biology is the desire to 
discover the laws which determine the succes 
sion of generations. This involves in some 
sense a ‘* postulate” that the phenomena are 
subject to law; but to jump to the assumption 
made by neo-Darwinians that the form of each 
individual is a mathematical resultant of the 
forms of its ancestors, is not to be more Dar- 
winian than Darwin, but, on the contrary, it 
is sericusly to maim his theory, 

Spencer cites the old dogma that Nature ab- 
hors a vacuum as an example of a merely ver- 
bal explanation. A reader of Boyle's attack 
upon the maxim, made while it was a living 
belief, would hardly so judge it, since Nature 
was conceived as a sort of living being medi- 
ating between the Creator and the universe, 
Yet, as Nature’s abhorrence of a vacuum re- 
mained somewhat unreasonable, Spencer is 
right in saying that the theory gave little help 
towards understanding the facts. But what, 
then, shall we say of a theory which proposes 
to explain all growth and its inexhaustible 
manifold of results by the law of the conser- 
vation of energy—that is, by a mere unifor- 
mity in the motion or matter, a mere general 
description of certain phenomena! To sup- 
pose an intelligence, provided only we can see 
its acts intelligently, is to suppose that which 
is intelligible par excellence. But to suppose 
that blind matter is subject to a primordial 
law, with nothing but an Unknowable beyond, 
would seem to leave everything as incompre 
hensible as well could be, and so fail complete 
ly to fulfil the function of a hypothesis, 

Besides, the law of ris riva is plainly vio- 
lated in the phenomena of growth, since this 
is nota reversible process. To explain such 
actions—of which viscosity and friction are 
examples—physicists resort to the considera- 
tion of the chance encounters between tril- 
lions of molecules, and it is an admirable 
scientific feature of the Darwinian by pothesis 
that, in order to account for a similar irrever- 
sible operation, that of growth, it equally re- 
sorts to the doctrine of chances in its fortui- 
tous variations The attempt of some of Dar- 
win's followers to drop this feature of the 
theory is unscientific. It is also destructive of 
the theory, for if any laws of heredity are 
followed with mathematical exactitude, it be- 
comes at once evident that the species of ani- 
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mals and plants cannot have arisen in any- 
thing like the manner in which Darwin sup- 
posed them to arise, 

Another interesting part of this essay is 
where the author draws attention tothe strong 
evidence of an enormous direct effect upon 
animal and vegetable forms due to the cir 
cumambient element. Such considerations 
strengthen Mr. Clarence King’s suggestion 
that transmutations of species have chistfty 
been caused by geological chan.es of almost 
cataclysmic magnitude ard suddenness, af- 
fecting the chemical constitution of the at- 
mosphere and ocean. 

In the essay, or prepared “ interview,” on 
‘The Americans,” Spencer holda, it will be 
remembered, that we carry the gospel of work 
too far. 


Usambara und seine Nachbargebicle Von 
Dr. Oscar Baumann. Berlin Dietrich 
Reimer, Svo, pp. 875 

Tuts stout book is an elaborate description of 
the northernmost of the East African countries 
recently acquired by Germany. It ts based on 
the persona! observations of the author during 
two explorations made in [SSS and ISX) The 
territory described comprises a strip of the 
continent extending from the coast opposite 
the island of Pemba, just to the north of Zan 
zibar, in a northwest direction as far as the 
mountain Kilimanjaro. Its extent is estimated 
at 45,000 square Kilometres, with some 154,000 
inhabitants of various races and tribea The 
author divides it into coast-land, Vorland, 
ste; pe, and the hill-region, and each is treated 
separately and in detail—its physical features, 
its fauna and flora, its people and their man- 
ners and customs He begins with the coast, 
describing the various ports with extreme 
minuteness, even to the mention of the beer- 
saloon of Tanga, a town which is the home of 
twenty Germans as well as the seat of a gar- 
rison, 

The most interesting part of the book is that 
relating to the life of the natives, who, in the 
various regions, differ very much in their cus- 
toma Some of the tribes, for instance, prac- 
tise circumcision. One is distinguished by the 
worship of its ancestry. Another offers sacri- 
fices to its dead to ward off the misfortunes 
which their spirits are supposed to bring to 
their families. In another a murderer is sold as 
a siave, unless his property suffices to satisfy 
the claims of the relatives of his victim, while 
in others he is executed. One tribe was visit- 
ed which did not live in villages, but in scat 
tered huts or on farms, as it were. Particu- 
larly interesting are Dr. Baumann’s accounts 
of the children, the girls who play with dolls, 
and the ceremonies attending their coming of 
age and marriage, as well as the dances and 
music of the several tribes. The English mis- 
sions are referred to in a kindly spirit, but an 
unfavorable report is made of their work and 
influence. Islam, on the other hand, isspread- 
ing rapidly among some of the coast tribes, 

The closing chapter deals with the climate as 
affecting Europeans—the coast being fairly 
healthy and the Vorland unhealthy—and the 
value of the country for commercial and colo- 
nial purposes, In its present condition this 
value is small, as the population is scanty, and 
a large part of the country is exposed to the 
periodical ravages of the Masai, who abso- 
lutely prohibit cattle-raising by driving off all 
the herds’ There are no indications of coal or 
minerals, except that iron is found in the 
mountain streams of Pare, It is taken out 
and washed like gold, chiefly by the women, 
who also do much of the smelting and smith’s 
work in making spears and swords, The au- 
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thor advocates strongly the construction of a 
railway from the port of Tanga to a point 
ninety kilometres distant in the interior, 
where two important caravan routes meet, 
the one going to the Victoria Nyanza, the 
other through Ugogo to Lake Tanganyika. 
From the latest advices this has been deter- 
mined upon, and an engineer bas been sent out 
to survey the route. 

An appendix contains reports on the author's 
collection of edible plants, of butterflies, and of 
skulls, There are also lists of words in divers 
native languages, and several of the African 
songs end dances are set to music. The large 
map of the country is an admirable piece of 
work, and reflects great credit upon Dr, Bau- 
mann, who regards it as his most important 
task and considers the book to be subsidiary to 
it. In addition to the general map are others, 
showing the distribution of the races, the den- 
sity of the population, the distribution of the 
food plants, and the geology of the country. 
The author’s style is clear, and his descriptions 


are vivid, while the general appearance of the 
book is very attractive. 
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Recalled to Life. 


By GRANT ALLEN. Cloth, $1,090; paper, 40 cents. 


* A tale with elements of novelty as a psychological 
study and great ingenuity and felicity.”—Chicago 
Times. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., N. Y. 


LINCOLN. 


@. KRUELL’S portrait on wood from photograph 
and life mask. Size of block, 8.5x10.5 inches. Proof 
impressions on Japanese paper, signed by the artist. 

** This extraordinary my of Lincoln is, we do not 


hesitate to say, destined to be the historic likeness of 
the first Preside nt of our free Republic.”—Tne Natien, 


WEBSTER. 


G. KRUELL’s portrait on wood from daguerreotype. 
Size of block, 12x10,.5. Proof impressions on Japanese 
paper, signed by the artist. 

**In point of technique ... perhaps even more to 
be odulwed (than the Lincoln). . Not less calculated 
to cast all previous prints in the shade.” —The Natton, 
Sept. 24, 1891. 

Twenty Douiars each, carriage free. Address 
G, KRUELL, East Orange, New Jersey. (Mr. Kruell 
will also send on approval! on receipt of price.) 











Mr. Kruell also has for sale his Darwin (two 
portraits), GARRISON, PHILLIPS, AsA Gray, and E. L, 
Gopk1y, in the same style of engraving and impression, 
at Fi Fifteen | Dollars each: edition limited. 


EQUITABLE 
MORTGAGE COMPANY 


Condensed ee June 30, 1891. 











Capital authorized........eeeeeee . $4,000,000 00 
Paid (in cash)....... 2,049,550 00 
Surplus and uudivided profits, wee. 830,396 67 
AOROS. 0.0 cccccccveccsececsceeseoes 14,074,813 56 


This company solicits correspondence about all 
first-class investment securities, 

Buys and negotiates Municipal, Railroad, Wa- 
ter. Industrial, and Irrigation Bonds, 

Issues its debentures and negotiates mortgage 
loans. 


CHARLES N. FOWLER, President. 
CuHas. BENJ. WILKINSON, Vice-President. 
B. P. SHAWHAN, Sec’y and Treas, 





Phila,, 4th & Chestnut S' Kansas City, Missouri. 
Lordon, E ngland. Berlin, Germany. 


[; UROPEAN SUMMER AND WIN- 
tri y 900 7 gg Regis ey Pg Be 

Vv 
ae “Hotel Tirol, open all the 3 year, ¢ Cari Landsee, 


Pro eee sunny room: 
vs aa “caine ‘table dndte or & la carte). 


Elevator. 
Reduced x im winter. Carriages and sleighs at low 
rates. Charming bonne made from the hotel at ali 
seers. Unusual advantages for sec’ teachers of 
history, science, art, ee, ee etc., at 
moderate terms. en. onions and 
sata if desired. and imeriean 
lustre Sampulets Gon on application. 


New York, 208 Broadway. ioston, 117 Dyvonshine St. 








HARRISON & CO., Publishers, 
DUBLIN, IRELAND. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
“The Village Priest.” 


The Story of Play of ** Village Priest,’’ which ran 
350 nights in London. Wrapper, 12 cents; 
cloth, 25 cents; extra cloth, gilt, 75 cents. 


Irish Varieties. 
(Dedicated without permission to the Vinegar 
Cruets and Mustard Pots of Society.) Boards, 
25 cents; cloth, gilt, $1.00, 
BENZIGER BROTHERS, New York and Chicago. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER'S Sons, 743 Broadway, N. Y. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 27 West 23d St., N. Y. 
And all Booksellers, 


HARRISON’S 
Old and Rare Book Department. 


Our Catalogue No. 75 is now ready. All kinds 
of rare Irish Books bought and sold, 

Books on Ireland Collected and Reported. Ship- 
ments of Books made weekly. Catalogues 
requested, 

Address 
HARRISON & CO., Publishers, 
Booksellers, Stationers, Printers, Lithographers, 
Typewriter Agents, 
BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN, IRELAND. 
Established 1866, 
Reference, Provincial Bank, Dublin. 


American Economic 


Association. 
NEW MONOGRAPH. 


Municipal Ownership of Gas 
in the United States. 


BY 


EDWARD W. BEMIS, Pb.D., 
Professor in the Vanderbiit University. 








185 pages, 8vo, paper, One Dollar, 





Five complete volumes of the publications bound in 
cloth, sent postpaid for $21; or bound in half-morocco 


Studies in Church History. 


The Rise of the Temporal Power. Benefit of 
Clergy. Kxcommunication. 
By HENRY CHARLES LEA, LL.D. 


New Edition. In one very handsome royal! octa- 
vo of 6U5 pages. Cloth, $2.50. 

‘*They deal at great length, and apparently with 
much care, and as the result of long and well-directed 
research. with many of the most intaresting contro- 
versies of the ancient and medizval church; and they 
coutain much information that will be new at any 
rate to all but ecclesiastical scholars. The papers on 
primitive discipline and on the abuse of excommuni- 
cation in later times contain a mass of curious and in- 
teresting particulars which will fix the attention of 
the reader who dips into them however hastily, and 
will give to many a clearer idea than they ever before 
entertained of the abuses of power which led to the 
great revolt of the Reformation, and to many of those 
revolts, less famous because unsuccessful, which pre- 
ceded it.” —London Saturday Review, 

** Mr. Lea is facile neepsamong American scholars 
in the history of the Miudle Ages, and, indeed, we 
— of no aropean writer who has shown such 

search, accuracy, and grasp in investigating impor- 
tant and out-of-the-way topics connec sted with the his. 
tory of Europe in the Middle Ages.”—N, Y. Times. 


** It is some years since we read the first edition of 
this work by Mr. Lea, and the impression made by it 
on_us at the time is confirmed by reperusal of it in this 
enlarged and improved form; namely, that it is a book 
of great research and accuracy, full of varied informa- 
tion on My interesting phases of cl urch life and his. 
tory. It discusses each mw with arare fulness of 
dates and instances, an urious conscientiousness 
ys yee andct citation ‘of authorities.”—Edinburgh 


LEA BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
706 and 708 Sansom St., Philadelphia. 








Dr. Sauveur’s Educational Works. 


Petites -Causeries. 


NEW EDITION just out. 


Causeries Avec Mes Eleves. 
NEw EDITION just out, 


Exercises with translations from English into 
French have heen added to both books; also 
a oa conjugation of French Ve rbs. A 
copy of the pamphiets containing these exercises 
and the keys to the same, also the Catalogues oi 
his publications, will = sent free to applicants by 

Dr. L. SAO VEUR, 
6 Copley Terrace, Roxbury, Boston, Mass, 


DOES MODERN EDUCATION EDU- 
CATE? 


Answered in four ees ete in the No Name 
Magazine, commencing with the October number. The 
sted eee a4 oe Sr containing them will 
Dp: ‘or 
Adve ‘or the present) 10 cents a lin 
réieing rates (for PRESS CO., Publishers. - 
Baltimore, 








Italian Riviera—Winter Resort. 


FOR SALE—As Spe house, quite new, healthful 
tion, comman > on of sea and moun- 
" eight acres, olive grove and garden. Photo- 
graph sentif desire!. Partioulars of 
WALTER CONGREVE, Alassio, Italy. 





for $23.50. Single volumes bound, $5.00; b d 
$4.00. Orders and subscriptions should be addressed 
to 


PUBLICATION AGENT, AMERICAN ECONOMIC 





ASSOCIATION, Baltimore, Md, 





Rare Engravings and Etchings. 


Anew Descriptive Catalogue with numerous Illustra- 
tions sen * to any address on receipt of 10 centa. 
FREDERICK P 


& CO. 
90 Kast 16th 8&., New York, 





